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THE USE OF THE PRONOUNS OF ADDRESS 
IN GOETHE’S FAUST PArT [2 


I" THE SECOND HALF of the 18th century the usage of the pronouns of 
address was still unsettled. Sie (3rd per. pl.), expressing the highest 
degree of respect, was established between 1730-1740.2 Still this form 
did not crowd out the older forms Er and Ihr*, which had formerly been 
used in this function, and they continued with shifting connotations in 
the language.* 


The poets did not, of course, adhere to any conventional, established 
usage, but created one of their own.* Nevertheless, they, especially the 
classical writers, were aware of the advantages that could accrue to 
their art by employing the various forms of address at their disposal.¢ 
We must not look for any rigid consistency in the use of the pronouns 
of address, however, even in the usage of an individual poet. Pniower 
says of Goethe, for example: “Die Anredeform bei Goethe ist ein 
schwieriges Capitel und Differenzen in ihrer Handhabung chronolog- 
isch auszunutzen mochte gewagt erscheinen, wenn man bedenkt, dass 
in einem Werke, wie den Wahlverwandtschaften, das gleichsam in 
einem Zuge geschrieben ist, Verschiedenheit herrscht.”” 


1All references to lines are made according to Witowski’s text. I have, 
however, capitalized the pronouns in the Urfaust and the Frag, when they are 
not used in their normal sense. The Walpurgisnachtstraum has not been taken 
into consideration. 

2Grimm IV, 368. 

sEr (Sie), Ihr, Sie (pl.) are capitalized when they are not used normally. 
Note, however, that the plural of Er, (Sie), Ihr and du is ihr. (Grimm IV, 368; 
Nolting, p. 10.) 

4Grimm IV, 370; Hehn, p. 275; Godeke, p. 12. 

sVos: Schillers. Tell, Note 49. 

6Nolting, p. 13. “Einen wahrhaft kiinstlerischen Gebrauch machte erst die 
klassische Periode unserer Poesie von dieser Mannigfaltigkeit der Anredefor- 
men. Vornehmlich sind es Lessing, Goethe und Schiller, die mit der sichern 
Hand des Genius durch die Wahl der einen oder der andern Form theils die 
personlichen Verhiltnisse, theils die Situation, theils den Charakter der Dich- 
tung selbst bezeichnen.” For Goethe in particular, cf. p. 31. 
7G-J XVI, 174. See also G-J XV, 161. 
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URFAUST 


In proceeding to our investigation, we shall take up the Urfaust 
first and try to determine the use of the pronouns of address in it. 


As to the use of the pronouns of address in the Urfaust, Pniower 
makes the following comment: “Stets redet, was den Urfaust betrifft, 
Faust den Teufel als seinen Diener mit ‘Du’ an. Mephisto seinen 
Herren dagegen im Allgemeinen mit ‘Ihr’, doch recht oft auch mit 
‘Du’. Doch herrscht im Urfaust im Allgemeinen gréssere Conse- 
quenz.”* ‘This statement is very general and requires some modifica- 
tion. For instance, the remark that Faust always uses du in addressing 
Mephisto is not true: he uses Er three times. There is also no mention 
of the fact that Mephisto uses the third person plural in addressing 
Faust. 


At the outset it must be stated that the pronouns of address may be 
used in various ways. First, they may be used in real dialog. Second, 
they may be used in apparent dialog, including all monologs, epilogs, 
asides and apostrophes. Third, they may be used in a comprehensive 
sense. This caption includes all cases in which the personal pronoun is 
used in a general sense, so as to include the person spoken to and all 


others of his class or kind ; and those cases in which the personal pronoun 
is used in maxims. Finally, they may be used in non-conventional dia- 
log, i.e. in communication between mortals and spirits and between the 
spirits themselves. Conventional usage would be out of place here. 
Since in the last three categories the pronoun du (pl. ihr) is invariably 
used, all these cases are tabulated in a note® and will noe be further dis- 
cussed in this section. 


eG-J XVI, 174. See also Hehn, p. 276. 
*Apparent Dialog. 

Monolog: Faust - deine 56; du, dein 57; deinem 58; dir 60; dich 64; 
flich 65: dir 68; erkennest 69; dich 70; dir, 71, 74. - dich 569; 
du, dir 571; dich 572; du, deinem 578. - dein 362, 2. Gretchen: 
schau (or expletive?); flieg fort 362, 12; dir 1018; deinem 1019. 

Epilog: Mephisto> Schiiler; Folg’ 443; dir, deiner 444. > audience; 
euch 717 (in general sense). Marg. > girls in audience; euch 650; 
653, (general sense, she even includes herself). 

Aside: Mephisto > Gretchen; du 861. Faust > Gretchen; du, du 1186. 

Apostrophe: Faust > Mondschein: du, 33, 38; deinem 40, 42, 44. 
> unendl. Natur: dich 102. > Briiste: euch 103. > Quellen: ihr 
103, 106, 106. >Dammerschein: du 540. > Liebespein: ergreif, du 
541; du 542. >Sessel: nimm auf, du 547. >>Madchen: deinen 554; 
dich 556, 557; deinen 558. > Hand: dich 560. > Natur: bildetest 
aus 563 > Holle 1427; Teufel: hilf 1428 (might mean Mephisto). 
Frosch > Nachtigal: dich 328, 13; griiss 328, 14. Marg.> du lieber 
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The various characters will now be taken up in sequence and their 
use of the pronouns of address in real dialog noted. 


A. FAUST. 


When Faust meets Gretchen for the first time he addresses her with 
the pronoun of the third person singular®, which was used to express 
the highest degree of respectfulness.2 That this is the correct interpre- 
tation of the connotation of the pronoun is evidenced by the appelation: 
Mein schones Frdulein**, which was used only in addressing young 
women of the upper classes.2* Gretchen’s own words bear this out: Bin 
weder Fraulein... 


Throughout the rest of the piece** Faust, with one exception, uses 


Gott 1016; > Mater Dolorosa: neige 1278; du 1279; dein 1280; 
deines 1283; du 1284, 1285; deine 1286; du, du 1292; dir 1302; hilf, 
rette 1307; neige 1308; du 1309; dein 1310. >Gericht Gottes: komm 
364, 32, dein 364, 32; rette 364, 32. > ihr heiligen Engel: 364, 35. 
Comprehensive sense. 
General sense: Faust > Wagner- ihr, ihr 181; euch 182; ihr, leimt 
zusammen 185; braut 186; blast ’raus 187; eurem 188; euch 190; ihr 
191; euch 192 (Diintzer, Note 181 - allgemeine Anrede) - euch 199; 
ihr 202 (Diintzer-Note 199 - allgemein) - ihr 224; euch 223 (Goebel 
Note 577 worshippers of parchment) Mephisto > Faust- euch Herrn 
361, 7; euch 631, 25; euren 361, 25; ihr 361, 25. 
Maxim: Faust > Wagner - du 215; dir 216. 
Non-conventional dialog: Geist> Faust- du 131, 134; dein 136; dich 138; 
du 142, 144, 159, 159. Boser Geist > Gretchen-_dir 1311; du 1312; 
deinen, nachlalltest 1315; dein 1319; deinem 1320; du, deiner 1322; 
dich 1323; deinem 1324; dich 1327, 1335; dein 1338; du 1356; dein 
1358; dir 1360, 1365, 1366. Faust > Geist (er)- ihr, ihr 75; antwortet 
ihr 76 (might be apostrophe): du 108, 122; dich 124; dir 128; du, 
du 129; dich 133; dir 147; deines gleichen 148; du 157; dir 158, 161, 
164; wandle 360, 12; du 360, 12; wandle 360, 13; wandle 360, 16; du 
361, 12, 13, 14. 
10Line 458- Ihr (dat. of Sie, sg.) 
uHehn p. 276: “Faust bei der ersten Begegnung auf der Strasse redet 
Gretchen mit der feinsten H6flichkeit in der dritten Person des Singulars an.” 
See also NGlting, p. 36. 
12Line 457. 
13Hehn, p. 279. 
14Line 459. 
1sHehn, p. 276; “In der darauf folgenden Gartenszene— Faust giebt ihr in 
der Sprache der Liebe das feurige, innige du.” This of course, is true of all 
the following scenes. 
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du to express his ardent and intense love for Gretchen.2* On one occas- 
ion, however, he uses an Jhr form. In “Gartenhauschen” he says: Darf 
ich Euch nicht geleiten?*7 Euch is used here “instead of du on account 
of Marthe’s presence (Marthe kommt). ‘That Gretchen is meant is 
shown by her reply.** Faust does not want to reveal how intimate he 
and Gretchen are. Ihr evidently occupies a position between Sie (sg.) 
and du in the scale of respectfulness or formality. 


In addressing Wagner, Faust normally uses Jhr3° but on one oc- 
casion he shifts from Ihr to Er.2° As to the connotation of Er, critics 
agree that it expresses a lesser degree of respectfulness than Jhr,?* and 
apparently occupies a position between Jhr and du.?*_ It does not, how- 
ever, imply contempt here.?% 


In addressing the “Gesellen” in “Auerbachs Keller,” Faust uses the 
polite form Jhr in the singular?* and ihr in the plural?* as is normal 


16Garten: dir 931; glaube 952; dir 976; du 988; 1011, 1014, 1016, 1029, 
1030; lass 1034; dir 1035; dich 1035; du 1036; dich 1036; schaudre 1037; lass 
1037; lass 1038; dir 1038. ihr in line 960 is meant for Gretchen and her mother. 

Gartenhauschen: du 1054; dich 1055. 

Lebt wohl (1059) is probably meant for Gretchen and Marthe. Both reply. 

Martens Garten: lass 1110; du 1110; dir 1110; magst 1120; mishor 1123; 
du 1123; dich 1133; dir 1138, 1140, 1142; erfiull’ 1143; dein 1143; du 
1144; dir 1145; nenn 1145; nenns 1146; fiircht 1168; du 1193; dir 1195; 
du 1202; dir 1208. 

Kerker: dich 362, 10; lass 362, 18; dein, dein 363, 15; komm 363, 16; eile, 
eile 363, 19; folge 363, 26; dich 363, 26; folge 363, 27; komm mit 363, 30; 
komm, komm 363, 33; du 363, 39; du, du 364, 1; komm 364, 2; dich 364, 2; 
sdume 364, 9; rette, rette dich 364, 16; dich 364, 34. 

17Line 1057. 

1sLine 1058. Professor B. J. Vos, who has been kind enough to give me a 
number of helpful and stimulating suggestions. 

19Euch 241. But cf. Hehn, p. 276: “Zwischen Faust und Wagner herrscht, 
wie es bei Professor und Student oder Famulus sich ziemt, das althergebrachte 
Thr.” 

20Er 195, 196. 

21Nolting, p. 36: “Unter Mannern, die sich sonst ein Jhr geben, ist dagegen 
ein Er weniger hoflich.” 

22Thomas, Note 548: “Er is often used in Faust, as pronoun of address 
where Ihr would be too formal or polite and du too familiar.” 

23B. J. Vos. 

24>Frosch: Ihr 331, 34; 331, 36; Euch 331, 37; >Siebel: Ihr 331, 42: 
> Alten: Euch 332, 3. >Brander: Ihr 332, 6; nennt 332, 8. 

25> ihr Herren 329, 36; ihr 331, 22: euch 331, 23; schafft 331, 31; schafft 
331, 40; versucht (or Past Part.?) 332, 17; euch 332, 26; geht, schlaft aus 333, 
2; euren 332, 2. 
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among men who are not intimately acquainted.*® Faust has just met 
them, therefore du would be too familiar. Moreover, he uses the ap- 
pelation Herr in addressing them individually*? and Herrn in address- 
ing them collectively.2* ‘The form halt*® is to be regarded as a mere 
expletive. 


The normal form for Faust in addressing Mephisto is du,3° which 
usually implies superiority on the speaker’s part. Most of his remarks 
to Mephisto are put in the form of commands. The “du und du” rela- 
tionship between Faust and Mephisto is not mentioned in the Urfaust, 
and indeed it is not observed in a literal sense. (Mephisto uses Ihr pre- 
dominantly.) Sometimes the du forms (as in “Triiber Tag, Feld’) 
express animosity. 


On two occasions Faust shifts from du to Er in addressing Mephisto: 


Mein Herr Magister Lobesan 
Lass Er mich mit dem Gesez in Frieden. 
Und das sag ich Ihm kurz und gut... .32 


Wenn Er nichts bessers hat, so ist der Plan zerrissen.32 


In the first instance, Er is accompanied by an appelation, of which Goe- 
bel says: “The term Lodesan is a sarcastic name for pedantic scholars.”** 
Hence Er and Ihm must have a connotation of contempt here. 


26Nolting, p. 36. 
27>Brander: Herr 332, 8; junger Herr 332, 11. 
2sihr Herren 329, 36; meine Herren 331, 21. 
29331, 42; 333, 2. (Grimm: Wb. 4, 2, 272. Cf. Line 682.) 
30References: 
Land Strasse: du 453; schlagst nieder 454. 
Strasse: hor, du 471; (Mein Herr Magister Lobesan 485) ; schall 511; 
fiihr 512; schaff 513; sorg du 525. 
Abend: dich, lass 537; komm, komm 582. 
Spaziergang: hast, dich 659; dir 663; dich 664; schaff, du 708; mach, 
richts 711; hang dich 712; sey 713; schaff 714. 
Strasse: du 902; lass 911; hor, merk, dir 919; dich, schone 920; komm 
921; du 922. 
Marthens Garten: hast spioniert 1213; du Ungeheuer, siehst ein 1220; 
du Spottgeburt 1228: dich 1234. 
Triiber Tag: du 360, 4; steh 360, 4; steh 360 ,5; walze 360, 5; steh 360, 
5; trutze 360, 6; deine 360, 6; du 360, 8; verbirgst 360, 9; lassest 
360, 10; du 361, 4; blacke 361, 11; deine 361, 11; rette 361, 17; dir 
361, 17; dich 361, 18; bring 361, 27; dir 361, 32; dich 361, 33; fiihre 
hin 361, 33; dir 361, 33; befrey 361, 33. 
31Lines 485-487. 
32Line 893. 
33Goebel, Note 2633. 
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In the second instance Er is not accompanied by any appelation, but 
it, too, clearly expresses contempt.*¢ 


The following tabulation presents a summary of Faust’s use of the 
pronouns of address in real dialog. 


1. To men: 
Ihr expresses the highest degree of respect. It is used in addressing 
Wagner and the “Gesellen”’, but never Mephisto. 


Er expresses a lesser degree of respectfulness when the shift is from 
normal Jér to Er. (>Wagner). If the shift is from du to Er it 
expresses contempt. (>Mephisto). 


Du is used only to Mephisto and expresses superiority for the most part. 
Sometimes, however, it expresses animosity. 


2. To women: 
Sie (3rd sg.) expresses the highest degree of respect. It is used in 
addressing Gretchen. 


Thr is used once in a shift from du to Ihr in order to fool Marthe. It 
clearly occupies a postion between Sie and du. 


Du expresses Faust’s ardent and intense love. 


B. GRETCHEN 


Meeting Faust for the first time Gretchen addresses him with the 
very formal der Herr.** If she had used any pronoun, she would have 
used Er, since between men and women Er (Sie) expresses the highest 
degree of respect.*¢ 


After Faust had kissed her hand she uses Jhr®* since she feels more 
intimate now. In “Gartenhauschen”, after she and Faust have ex- 
changed kisses, she uses du®* and continues to do so, with one exception, 
until the end of the play.*® This du may also express her love. 


The one exception is found in “Gartenhauschen”. Gretchen says to 
Faust: Lebt wohl.*° Faust had addressed her with Euch in order to 


3¢Turner and Morshead, Note 2281: “Faust attempts to repel Mephisto 
with the distant contemptuous Er.” 

3sDer Herr, schont 925; herab sich lasst 926; solch erfahrenen Mann 929. 

seNolting, p. 36. 

37Garten: Euch, Ihr 933; Euch 949; Ihr 950; Ihr 958; Euch 959; Ihr 1013; 
Eurem 1024; Euch 1026; lasst 1027; geht, Ihr 1028. 

3sLine 1055. 

seMartens Garten: sag 1106; du 1107, 1108, 1109; dich 1114; du 1115, 
1117, 1118, 1122, 1160; dich 1162, du, dir 1163; dich 1171; deinem 1183; dich 
1189; dir 1192, 1198; deinetwillen 1206; dich 1209; deinem 1210; dich 1211. 

Kerker: lebe wohl, leb wohl 364, 33. 
soLine 1058. 
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fool Marthe, and Gretchen took her cue from him. 

Gretchen at first addresses Marthe with the very formal Fras 
Marthe and seh Sie-schau Sie.* To express her sympathy with 
Marthe in her bereavement, Gretchen employs the more intimate Jhr.** 
She also changes her appelation from Frau Marthe to Liebe Frau. 


In addressing Mephisto Gretchen does not use any pronouns, but 
restricts herseif to the very formal der Herr and Herr,** which appe- 
lations are, of course, equivalent to, if not more formal than, Er. 


When Gretchen is about to fall into a swoon in the “Dom” she 
turns to her neighbor and says: “Nachbarin! Euer Flaschgen.”4* ‘The 
Euer may be explained by the fact that Gretchen is not intimate enough 
with her neighbor to call her du, nor distant enough to call her Sie; or 
by the fact that this is a request and Jhr expresses deference. Dein 
would sound like a command. 


Gretchen’s use of the pronouns may be summed up thus: 


1. In speaking to Faust she uses der Herr (Er), Ihr and du pro- 
gressively in accordance with the increase of their intimacy. Once she 
reverts to Ihr, after having started du, in order to fool Marthe. 


2. In addressing Mephisto she uses only the very formal der Herr 
and Herr. 


3. In speaking to Marthe she uses Sie (sg.) except when she de- 
sires to express her sympathy; then she uses Ihr. She never uses du 
to her. 


4. To her neighbor in the “Dom” she uses Ihr either for social 
reasons or because she is making a request. , 


The sequence of the pronouns is clearly Er (Sie) >Ihr >du. The 
appelations der Herr and Herr are perhaps even more formal than 
simple Er. 


C. MARTHE 


At her first meeting with Mephisto in ““Nachbarin Haus” Marthe 
uses the very respectful and dignified** forms der Herr*? and Er.*® In 


#1Line 729. 
42Line 737. 
4sLine 773. 
44der Herr 762; Herr 763; der Herr 861. 
4sLine 1371. 

*¢Hehn, p. 277: “ehrerbietig- vornehm.” 
47Line 754, 
4eLine 767. 
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the course of the scene she passes*® to the more intimate Jhr®° and in 
“Garten” she continues this Jhr.™ 

Marthe addresses Faust only once and uses mein Herr®* which is 
perhaps on a par with Er in this case, since she is speaking to him for 
the first time.%* 


In “Nachbarin Haus” Marthe in addressing Gretchen passes from 
Sie (sg.)5* to the more familiar and “gemiitlich” du.s* Normally Sie 
denotes the highest degree of respectfulness. That it is not used that 
way here is clear. Thomas says:* “In Goethe’s youth it (Er, Sie) was 
still freely used by parent to child, teacher to pupil, and between gos- 
sips; being regarded as somewhat more respectful than du. ‘Thus 
Marthe and Gretchen use both du and Sie (3rd sg.) to each other.” 
Schréer also points out that Goethe’s aunt called him Er.57 


Summing up Marthe’s use of the pronouns of address, we discover 
the following: 


1. In addresssing Mephisto she passes from the respectful and dig- 
nified Er to the more intimate hr. She never uses du. 


2. She addresses Faust only once and then does not use a pronoun 
but mein Herr. 


3. In addressing Gretchen she passes from the slightly more dis- 
tant and respectful Sie (sg.) to the more intimate and “gemiitlich” du. 


The sequence of the pronouns is, therefore: Er (Sie) >Ihr >du. 
Er (Sie) may, on occasion, be used in a less formal manner. 


D. MEPHISTO 


Mephisto uses Jhr predominantly in addressing Faust. Hence, Ihr 
must be regarded as the normal form for him, and its use cannot be ex- 


49Hehn, p. 277: “Im Verfolg der Scene geht dann bei naherer Bekanntschaft 
das vornehmere Er undSie in das bequemere JAr des Plurals iiber.” 

soNachbarin Haus: erzahlt 778; Ihr 783; erzahlt 805; sagt 862; tut 871. 

siGarten: Ihr, Ihr 937; Euch 947, sagt, habt Ihr 1001; Ihr 1005; Eurem 
1007; Ihr 1009; Euch 1045. 

s2Line 1057. 

53In the Urfaust mein Herr is usually on a par with Jhr. See lines 937; 
1001; 999. Might this be a later insertion, or could it be meant for Mephisto? 

s4Line 735. 

ssdu 738; (komm) du 741; leg an 742; spazier voriiber 743; denk. Kind 
759; dich 760. cf. Thomas, Note 548: “if the speaker has been using Er the 
change to du is familiar and gemiitlich.” 

56Thomas, Note 548. (It must be noted, however, that Gretchen never 
uses du in speaking to Marthe.) 

s7Schroer, Note 2253. 
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plained on the ground that Faust is the master and Mephisto the ser- 
vant. The statement: ich will dein Diener sein is not found in the 
Urfaust; nor is Mephisto serious in his use of Ihr, which he uses 
ironically in feigned respect. The scope of this paper does not permit 
a detailed discussion of all the scenes. However, a brief survey of them 
shows that Mephisto uses his ironical Jhr whenever Faust asserts his 
superiority and he (Mephisto) has not the situation in hand. In 
“Strasse (1)” Faust asserts his superiority and gives orders which 
Mephisto is unable to execute. Hence, not having the situation in 
hand, he is in a position of inferiority and uses Jhr.s* That Jhr is used 
ironically is shown by the epilog.s® In “Abend” Mephisto cannot 
constrain Faust whose “better self awakens with overwhelming force’’*° 
to leave the present as a means of seducing Gretchen. Hence, not 
having the situation in hand, he is in a position of inferiority and uses 
Thr.» That it is used ironically is shown by lines 600-604. In “Allee” 
Faust in his first two speeches ridicules Mephisto and throughout the 
scene speaks slightingly of Mephisto’s present. Moreover, Mephisto’s 
intentions have miscarried. The present did not remain in Gretchen’s 
possession. Hence Mephisto is not master of the situation and uses 
Thr. The epilog shows that it is used ironically.°? In “Strasse (2)” 
Faust’s opening remarks show his superior attitude. And in the scene 
he opposes Mephisto’s attempt to make him perjure himself. That 
Mephisto is using Ihr®* ironically is shown by his appelations Sancta 
Simplicitas®* and O heiliger Mann.** ‘The scene “Nacht Vor Gretgens 
Haus” is only fragmentary. Faust, however, is apparently having con- 
science scruples; thus asserting his better self. This puts Mephisto in 
a position of inferiority and he uses [hr,*7 ironically, as is shown by lines 
1409-1410 and 1433. The ihr®* form in “Kerker” is meant for Faust 
and Gretchen. 


ssStrasse (1) bedenkt 491; gebt 492; Ihr 497; lasst, Euch 498; Ihr 501; 
Euch 507; Ihr, Euer 515; Euch 518; Ihr 521; Euch 523. 

seLine 527 ff. 

6oGoebel, p. 351. 

61Abend: stellts 585; Euch 586; Euch 587; Ihr 590; Ihr 591; Eurer 592; 
Ihr 595; Euch 598; Eurem 599; Ihr 600; Ihr 601; Euch 602. 

s2Allee: denkt 665. Sein Aerger, dass die Kirche sich seinen Schmuck 
angeeignet, wird von ihm spottisch tibertrieben-Diintzer 2450. 

63Line 716 ff. 

64Strasse (2) Euch 880; Euer 881; Ihr 882; bezeugt 892; Ihr 894; Eurem 
895; Ihr 896; Ihr 897; habt 900. 

6sLine 891. 

séLine 894. 

e7Nacht. Vor Gretgens Haus: Ihr 1409; Eures 1409; Ihr 1410. 

68364, 29. Diintzer says: Anrede an Faust 4241. 
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The du forms must be regarded as a deviation from the norm. In 
two scenes—“Auerbachs Keller”*® and “Triiber Tag”*°—Mephisto 
uses du exclusively in addressing Faust. In the former scene du is used 
because Faust and Mephisto are boon companions; there is no conflict 
between them. In the latter scene, however, du is used because Faust 
and Mephisto are having a set-to.”* 


Four isolated’ cases of du remain to be explained. At the end of 
“‘Marthens Garten” Mephisto says to Faust: Du ibersinnlicher, sinn- 
licher Freyer, Ein Magdelein nasfiihret dich.7* This is a “set-to in 
which only du is possible.7* 


The same explanation can be advanced for the passage in “Strasse 
(2)”: Denn morgen wirst in allen Ehren Das arme Gretgen nicht 
betoren.7* After line 902, du is to be expected, nor would the senti- 
ment expressed permit of Jhr. 


In “Strasse (1)” Mephisto says to Faust: Sprich ey wie der Hans 
Liiderlich.** A few lines later he says: Ihr sprecht schon fast wie ein 
Franzos.** Apparently a Hans Liiderlich is a du, while a Franzos 
remains an [hr."7 


A similar situation obtains in “Nacht. Vor Gretgens Haus” where 
Mephisto says: Geh ein und troste sie du Thor.** Thor could not very 
well be used with Jhr. 


Hence du is used when perfect accord or pronounced discord exists 
between Faust and Mephisto, or when some appelation is used which 
calls for du. 


In addition to these du forms there is found a single instance of the 
use of the third person plural (Ihnen) and the plural verb with a singu- 


e6eAuerb. Keller: schau, dir 329, 34; dir 329, 35; merks 329, 42. 

70Triiber Tag: du 361, 6; deines 6; du 8; du 8; willst 9; (dich 10) ; du 16; 
du 21; du 23; du 28; wisse 28; du 29; dich 34; hoére 34; bemiachtige dich 36; 
fiihre heraus 36; dir 37. 

7Pniower G-J XVI, 174: “In der Prosascene, “‘Triiber Tag, Feld” 
gebraucht Mephisto Faust gegeniiber durchweg das du, was sich wohl aus dem 
leidenschaftlichen Charakter der Scene erklart.” 

72Lines 1226-1227. 

73B. J. Vos. 

74Line 904. 

7sLine 480. 

7té6Line 497. 

77B. J. Vos. 

7sLine 1433. 
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lar noun. Mephisto says to Faust: Herr Doktor wurden da kathechi- 
sirt, Hoff es soll Ihnen wohl bekommen.?* Ihnen clearly exaggerates 
the politeness. That it is used ironically is shown by the Herr Doktor 
with the plural verb. 


In addressing Marthe in “Nachbarin Haus” Mephisto at first uses 
the formal distant Sie (sg).** In the course of the scene, however, on 
becoming more intimate® he passes to the less formal and distant Jhr.** 
And this Ihr is retained in “Garten”.** That he is using these forms 
ironically is patent. In addressing Marthe and Gretchen together he 
uses ihr** which in this case is the plural of Sie and Ihr. 


In addressing Gretchen Mephisto uses Sie (sg)®* at first to express 
his highest respectfulness. Then he passes to the more intimate [hrs* 
becaue he is trying to win her confidence so that she will yield to his 
overtures in behalf of Faust, and because his insinuations (800 Galan) 
would hardly accord with Sie. At the end of the scene he reverts to the 
formal Sie*” after Gretchen has rebuffed him. ‘That he is using these 
pronouns ironically is shown by his aside.** 


In the “Schiilerszene” Mephisto addresses the “Schiiler” with Jhr*° 
throughout. This is normal usage between Professor and Student.*° 


However, Mephisto is using the pronoun in irony, as is clear from the 
whole scene. 


7eLines 1215-1216. 

soHehn, p. 277: “In der (Scene), wo Mephisto sich zuerst der Frau Marthe 
vorstellt, sagt er ehrerbietig im Singular- Sie.” 

81See Note 51. 

s2Nachbarin Haus: Sie 755; Sie 756; Ihr (Nom. of Poss.) 770; Sie 770; 
Sie 785; seht 842; Eurem 843; Euch 853; Euch 855; Euch 856; Euch 870. 

s3sGarten: Ihr 1010. 

S4verzeiht 757; hort 774; lebt wohl 862. 

ssSie 765. 

selhr 797; Ihr 798. 

s7Ihrem (Dat. of poss.) 860. 

ssLine 861. 

seMephisto > Schiiler: 

Eure 253; Ihr 254, 255; 261; Euch, Euch 265; Ihr 267; Ihr 277; Ihr 277; 

Euch 281; Eure 284; Euch 294; geht 295; Ihr, Euch 301; Euer 305; Euren 
306; Euch 309; kennt 310; Ihr 311; Euch 319; Euch 320; miisst, Euren 321; 
sagt, Ihr 333;, Ihr 334; 339; 340; Euch 340; Euch 341, 343, 349; Ihr 350; 
Euch 360; Ihr 375, 380; Euch 380; seht, Ihr 381; nehmt Euch 386; Ihr 387; 
seyd 388; Euch 389; Ihr 391; Euch 393; 394; Ihr 406, 409, 413; Euch 414; 
Thr, Euch 415; Euch 416; lernt 417; Ihr 421, 422; Eure 424; Ihr 425; versteht 
427; fasset 428. 

°oHehn, p. 276: “In der Scene, wo Mephisto im Doktorkleide den Schiilet 
empfangt, wird, von beiden Seiten, wie billig das Ihr angewandt.” 
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Finally, in “Auerbachs Keller” Mephisto addresses Frosch twice 
with Jhr.» This is normal; but used ironically. 


Summing up Mephisto’s use of the pronouns of address we have the 
following results: 


1. To Men: 


Ihr expresses the highest degree of respectfulness. He uses it in ad- 
dressing Faust, Student, Frosch; however, he uses it ironically. 


du is used only in addressing Faust, when there is concord or decided 


discord between them, or when some appelation is used which calls 
for du. 


Ihnen is used in exaggerated respectfulness to Faust in irony. 
2. To Women: 


Sie (sg.) express the highest degree of respectfulness. 
Thr expresses greater intimacy. 
Both forms are used in irony. 


E. WAGNER 


Wagner in “Nacht. Stz.” addresses Faust with the formal Jhr,** 
which is normal.®? 


F. GESELLEN 


The “Gesellen” in Auerbachs Keller are boon companions and, 
therefore, naturally use du in addressing each other individually®* and 
ihr in addressing each other collectively.°5 


On one occasion Frosch uses Jhr in addressing Brander: Muss man 
mit Euch nicht beydes seyn.°* Vilmar says “Da er (Brander) ernstlich 


*1P, 330, 10; 330, 23 (Ihr 330, 23 may, of course, be directed to all the 
“Gesellen”. However, it seems more natural to refer it to Frosch, since he 
suggested singing a song. In either case, it is the formal form). 

e2verzeiht 169; Euch 169; Ihr 170; verzeiht 217; 244 Euch. 

93See Note 21. 

°4Individually: Frosch> Brander: du 451. Brander >Frosch: dir, du 449; 

stecks ein 330, 11. > Siebel: geh 333, 9. 
Siebel > Alt: sing 328, 5; deiner 331, 30. 
> Brander: horch 330, 31; deine 333, 3. 
Alt > Frosch: du 333, 7. 
> Siebel: dir 331, 14. 
®5Collectively: Frosch> all: euch 446; Ihr 447; brennt 448; ihr 329, 2; 
ihr Bursche 333, 15. 
Siebel > all: lasst 330, 16; schlagt zusammen, stosst nieder 332, 31. 
Brander> all: dankt, euch 328, 11. 
Siebel > Frosch & Brander ruft, singt 328, 1. 
e6Line 453. 
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bose ist, halt es Frosch fiir geraten sich zu entschuldigen.”®" Hence this 
Ihr expresses deference. 


In addressing Faust and Mephisto together the “Gesellen” use thr, 
the plural of Jhr.°* In addressing Faust alone Siebel says Jhr.°° This 
is normal because they have just met. 


On two occasions Er is used. Siebel says to Faust: Herr und Satan! 
Meynt Er etc.°° and Brander says: Halt Er uns fiirn Narren2™ It 
must be noticed that the “Gesellen” pass from Ihr to Er and then to du. 
Hence Er occupies an intermediate position between Jhr and du. _ Er, 
therefore, expresses a lesser degree of respectfulness than [hr.°2 


In one instance du is used. Siebel says to Faust: Du Besenstiel.1°s 
This is a set-to and, therefore, du is normal. 

The form half°* may be regarded as mere expletive. Warfe> may 
be addressed to Siebel or it may be a mere expletive. 


G. THE REST OF THE CHARACTERS. 


The rest of the characters may be summed up briefly. The “Schii- 


ler” uses Ihr*°* in addressing Mephisto (Professor). This is normal.297 


Lieschen naturally addresses Gretchen with du?* since they are of the 


°7Vilmar, p. 205. 
°sFaust and Mephisto. 
Frosch: ihr 330, 3-5-19. 
Siebel: 330, 16-17. 
*9Faust alone: Ihr, Ihr 331, 24; Ihr 331, 25; Euren 331, 30. These might 


refer to Faust and Mephisto, but it seems more natural to refer them to Faust 
alone. 


100P, 332, 27. 

101P, 332, 7. 

102NOlting, p. 36- geringere H6flichkeit. Hehn, p. 277: “In Auerbachs 
Keller dagegen dient das Er gegen den Schluss als Ausdruck des Zornes, es 
ist schon herabsetzend.” i.e below, Ihr. 

103P, 332, 30. 

10shalt 331, 1. (See Note 31.) 

105wart 331, 26. 

106Schiiler > Mephisto: 

Euch, Euch 256; woltet 268; helft 275; leitet 326; Euch 373; verzeiht, 


Euch 395; Euch 396; Ihr 397; Euch 434, 435; Eurer 436; Euch 439; 
Eure 440. 


107See Note 21. 
108hast gehGrt 1236; bedaur 1253. (bedaur might also be first per. sig. 


However, since Pt. I reads “Bedaurst sie noch gar” 3562, it is probably Im- 
perative here. 
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same social standing. The king naturally uses du*°* in addressing his 
tailor. “Der Weise” uses du™° in addressing the “Schiiler”. It was 
seen above that Mephisto and the “Schiiler” use Jhr. Here du is used 
because this is in elevated style. ‘The passage sounds like a quotation 
from a formal speech or a learned dissertation. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF URFAUST. 
I. Real Diolog. 


1, Among men: 


Thr expresses the highest degree of respectfulness. 
Mephisto >Faust, Faust >Wagner and vice versa. 
Gesellen >Faust and Mephisto and vice versa. 
Professor >Schiiler and vice versa. 

(a) Ihr by Mephisto is used ironically. 

(b) Jhr by Frosch >Brander is used in deference. 

Er normally occupies an intermediate position between Jhr and du. 
If the speaker passes from Jhr >Er, Er expresses a lesser degree 
of respectfulness. 

Faust >Wagner; Siebel and Brander >Faust. 
If, however, the speaker has been using du the change from du to 
Er denotes contempt, because the speaker puts the hearer, as it 
were, in his proper place, or at a proper distance. Er apparently 
ranks below du here. 

Faust >Mephisto. 

du expresses intimacy. 

Mephisto >Faust in “Auerbachs Keller”; “Gesellen’”’ to each other. 
du is also used in a set-to. 
Faust and Mephisto to each other; Siebel > Mephisto. 
du is also used when accompanied by an appelation which calls for du. 
Mephisto >Faust. 
du is also used te express superiority. 
Faust >Mephisto; King >tailor. 
Sie (pl.) is used in exaggerated respectfulness by Mephisto >Faust. 


2. In a mixed group or among women: 


Er (Sie) expresses the highest degree of respectfulness. 
Mephisto >Marthe and Gretchen and vice versa. Mephisto 
uses it ironically. 
Marthe >Gretchen. 
Gretchen >Faust and vice versa. 
Marthe’s use of Sie to Gretchen is less formal. 


109mess 330, 39-40. 
uodein 91, 91; bade 92. 
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Ihr occupies an intermediate position between Er (Sie) and du. It 
expresses greater intimacy. 
Mephisto >Marthe and Gretchen (in irony). 
Marthe >Mephisto; 
Gretchen >Marthe; 
Gretchen >Faust. 


Thr is used once each by Faust and Gretchen to fool Marthe. 
Thr expresses deference. 
Gretchen >Nachbarin. 
du expresses intimacy. 
Lieschen >Gretchen; Marthe >Gretchen. 
du also expresses intense love. 
Gretchen >Faust and vice versa. 


II. In apparent dialog, in a comprehensive sense and in non-conventional 
dialog, du (pl. ihr) is used. 
(To be continued.) 


Georce F. Lussxy 


University of Oregon 





The Provenance of A. von Eyb’s Margarita Poetica (Rome, 1475) 
at the Newberry Library, Chicago 


URING THIS DAY AND AGE when there is little chance for incunabula 

editions to change owners, it certainly is necessary for us to know 
definitely where such editions are available. The commission which is 
publishing the descriptive and critical Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke 
has undertaken this noble and laborious task. ‘There is, however, an- 
other important factor which deserves the attention not only of the 
librarian but also of the student of Renaissance literature, namely, a 
study of the provenance of our incunabula, something that naturally 
would have gone beyond the scope of the Gesamtkatalog. Such a study 
would call for the ardent interest and, because of the numerous inquir- 
ies involved, great patience on the part of the investigator, but would, 
in my opinion, be a valuable contribution to knowledge. 

During my research devoted to Albrecht von Eyb (1420-1475) I 
had the opportunity to use the second edition of his Margarita Poetica 
(Rome, 1475), a copy of which is now at the Newberry Library. The 
mere circumstance that I consulted this very famous handbook on 
rhetoric and epistolography aroused my interest and curiosity to learn 
how this poetic gem came to the United States. The Margarita Poetica 
was published in Germany, Italy, and France from 1472-1503, of 
which about 170 copies are still extant in the libraries of Europe and 
America. Two copies (perhaps more) of the first edition? are in the 
United States, one in the Library of Congress, the other in the Hunt- 
ington Library. 

The second edition which concerns us here was printed in Rome by 
Udalricus Gallus or Han, a native of Ingolstadt, Bavaria, and a citizen 


1Leipzig, 1925 ff. Vols. I (A) - VII (Ei) are available. 

2Niirnberg: Johannes Sensenschmidt, 1472; see L. Hain, Repertorium Bib- 
liographicum (Stuttgart, 1826 ff.), no. 6816. 

The Huntington Library possesses copies of six other editions of the same 
work; see H. R. Mead, Incunabula in the Huntington Library (San Marino, 
Calif., 1937). At present I am unable to give the exact number and location 
of copies of the Margarita Poetica, in the U.S., since the pertinent volume of the 
Gesamtkatalog is not yet available. Max Herrmann described the various 
editions (no copy was then listed as being in the United States) in his Albrecht 
von Eyb und die Friihzeit des deutschen Humanismus (Berlin, 1893), pp. 208- 
214. On p. 211, M. Herrmann enumerates eight copies of the second edition as 
preserved in the libraries of Bamberg, Bonn, Frankfurt a. M., Innsbruck, Lon- 
don, Munich (State Library), Paris (Bibl. Nat.), and Vienna (State Library). 
But there were several other copies in private hands of which Herrmann had 
no knowledge. 
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of Vienna.* ‘This edition in Roman letters contains 323 unnumbered 
folios with single columns, 44 lines to a page; fols. 18, 319% and 320v 
are blank, the text begins with fol. 19, while the Index is on fol. 320°. 
A noteworthy characteristic of this edition is the new [sub]title which 
was not repeated in later printings. 

Compared with the first edition, the second contains many typo- 
graphical errors. A novelty worth mentioning is the fact that U. Han 
introduced a new type (14 point), while previously printed books were 
set up in a 15, 16, or 17 point type.* The Huntington Library also 
possesses a copy of this edition of 1475. 

The volume which interests us here was lot 579 in the sale of Theo- 
dore L. DeVinne’s (1828-1914) library, on January 12 - 16, 1920, at 
the Anderson Galleries, New York, and was sold to the Newberry 
Library for $100.00.¢ That DeVinne, the famous American master- 
printer, really owned this copy can be proved by a note (dated March 
14, 1906) on a loose sheet of paper in the volume. This sheet con- 
tains instructions to a photo-engraver regarding the reproduction of a 
page (fol. 1") for use as an illustration in DeVinne’s book Notable 
Printers of Italy during the Fifteenth Century. On the back of the 
binding appears the name H. IHRIG in small letters. It seems to be a 
binder‘s signature as it is rather insignificant for an ownership mark. 
I have been unable to obtain any information concerning a person of 
that name; there were numerous European binders in former centuries 
about whom we know nothing. 


Inside the front cover of the volume we find a note written beside 
an entry describing the book and clipped from an auction catalogue; 
this note reads: “Libbie, Oct. 28, 1903.” Whether this was recorded 
by DeVinne himself is not certain but it indicates that the copy came 
from the auction firm of C. F. Libbie of Boston, which discontinued 
business in 1929. On October 29 and 30, 1903, this firm sold the 
private library of Jeremiah Evarts Greene (1834-1902) of Worcester, 


«On U. Han (d. ca 1476) see J. Franck, in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, 
X (1879), pp. 495 f. (see this for further bibliography), and Theodore L. De- 
Vinne, Notable Printers of Italy during the Fifteenth Century (New York, 
1910), pp. 53-55. A rep.oduction of the full title page (fol. 1") can be found 
ibid., p. 55. According to DeVinne (of. cit., p. 54), U. Han died in 1478. 
sCf. DeVinne, Notable Printers . . ., p. 54. 
6See American Book Prices Current, XXVI (New York, 1920), p. 302: 

. 323 folios without signature marks or foliation, 44 lines to full page. 
Folio 18 (signature a 1) blank and genuine. Rome, Ulrich Han, 1475. Fol. 
(Hain *6819). Mof[rocco]. g.e. [= gilt edges] A. [= Anderson Galleries] 
Jan 12, ’20. 579 ($100.00).” See also anon., The Library of the Late Theodore 
Low DeVinne. The Anderson Galleries (New York, 1920), p. 52. 


“ 
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Massachusetts, and it is very likely that DeVinne (?) erred in noting 
the date. 


In the Catalogue of the Private Library of the Late J. Evarts 
Greene of Worcester, Mass., Boston, Mass.: C. F. Libbie & Co. [1903] 
(at the head of title: “Auction sale . .. . . Oct. 29th and 30th, 1903, 
1280 entries”), our copy is listed on page 25 as lot 333, to be sold for 
$64.00.7 The announcement in the catalogue states: 


333 Early Printing. Eyb, Albertus de. Margarita Poetica. 
Roman letter, long lines, leaf of register slightly repaired in 
blank margin. Small folio, purple morocco, extta, gold 
tooled, gilt edges. N. [sic!] Gallus, alias Ham: [sic!] 
Rome, 1475. 

Fine copy of an extremely rare book. Executed with a 
new font of letter and regarded by Didbin® as “the most 
elegant specimen” of middle sized type he had seen. 


The last paragraph of the announcement is the entry that was clipped 
from the catalogue and put inside the front cover of the Newberry 
copy.°. The description of this volume corresponds exactly to the one 
sold at London, on May 18, 1903, as lot 287 to a certain Crofton 
for £4. 
Eyb (Albertus de). Margarita Poetica, roman letter 
323 ff., long lines, 44 to a page, folio 18 blank, leaf of regis- 
ter repaired in margin, morocco, gold tooled, second edition, 
executed with a new font of letter peculiar to that observed 
in the Priscian, attributed to the same printer. Roma, 


Udalricu Gallu alias Han, 1475, folio (287). Crofton £4. 


The descriptive notes in each catalogue agree, each mentioning that 
the leaf of the register is repaired in the margin. This copy was sold 
by the London firm Sotheby & Co. on May 18, 1903. J. E. Greene, 
however, died on November 8, 1902, hence it could not have been part 
of his library. But the Libbie sale included a number of small con- 


7™Mr. Robert W. G. Vail, Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass., kindly gave me the pertinent references in that catalogue, 
another copy of which is in the Library of Congress. 

®The bibliographer Thomas F. Didbin (1776-1847) ; see Dictionary of Nat- 
ional Biography, XV (New York, 1888), pp. 6-8. 

See also American Book Prices Current, Compiled from the Auctioneers’ 
Catalogues, X (New York, 1904), p. 183, no. 2590: “Eyb (Albertus de). Mar- 
garita Poetica, Rome. N. [sic!] Gallus, alias Ham [sic!], 1475. Small folio, 
morocco, gilt edges. Greene sale, Libbie’s Oct. 29, 1903 (333) $64.00.” 

20See Book Prices Current, XVII (London, 1903), p. 431, no. 4138. 
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signments of miscellaneous books not from the Greene library which 
sale contained the volume apparently purchased by Crofton. The firm 
Sotheby & Co. informed me that they have no idea who the buyer 
Crofton may have been. It is not the name of any known dealer or 
collector and it was a common practice among private collectors to buy 
under assumed names. 


One might say that J. E. Greene really owned a copy of the Rome 
edition of 1475, namely, the one sold to a certain Leighton by Sotheby 
in December 1898, as lot 524 for £5/5/-™ At this auction of Decem- 
ber 1898, Sotheby offered for sale the collection of manuscripts and 
early printed books of William Morris of Kelmscott House, Hammer- 
smith (London). The Morris copy, however, was bound in “leather, 
stamped with fleur-de-lis, lions rampant, and other ornaments, metal 
bosses and clasps engraved with ‘Ave’ and ‘I.H.S.’ (well preserved).” 
As these particulars are not mentioned in the catalogues of the Sotheby 
1903 or of the Libbie 1903 sales, and are not part of the volume which 
I have used, the Morris copy evidently could not be the one later to 


become the property of the Newberry Library. 


Unfortunately the firm Sotheby & Co. can give no further informa- 
tion as to the former owner or owners of our volume, since the records 
from the foundation of the firm were destroyed in the London fire of 
1865. Nor does Sotheby’s auction catalogue of 1903, which is pre- 
served in the North Library at the British Museum, state the name of 
the former possessor. The Department of Printed Books of the Brit- 
ish Museum informed me that lot no. 287, sold by Sotheby on May 18, 
1903, occurs in a section (lots 153-349) which, according to the cata- 
logue, is headed simply “Other Properties.” It is not always customary 
to cite the names of former owners in catalogues, so that the early 
records of the firm might have enabled us to trace the provenance of 
the present Newberry copy as well as that of William Morris way 
back into past centuries. Several copies of early printed books changed 
hands in Europe towards the end of the nineteenth century. Although 
in our case we have not been able to delve into the remote past, yet we 
could follow the brief history of the varied destinies of an early edition 
on its way from the Old to the New World. 


WiLt1AM HAMMER 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


uThe description of this is given in Book Prices Current, XIII (London, 
1899), p. 166, no. 1586. 





INSTITUTE OF IBERO-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


HE FIRST COURSE in Spanish American literature offered in the 

United States was given at the University of Arizona in 1908. At 
present there are over 300 courses in this general field, the number 
having practically doubled during the past five years. The number of 
students taking specialized college courses in Latin American studies 
was 17,801 in 1936; it is much larger in 1941. Many teachers of Spanish 
are now devoting part or all of their upper division time to courses in 
the literary and cultural development of the Latin American countries, 
and this tendency will undoubtedly increase in the future because of 
general public and student demand. Exchange fellowships in Latin 
American studies will also assuredly increase as the educational endow- 
ments formerly directed toward Europe turn southward with the 
realization that a great if not primary part of our cultural future lies 
in this hemisphere. Our federal government is affording considerable 
help in the development of these exchanges. 


Until August, 1938, there was, however, no international organi- 
zation dedicated to the dissemination of Latin American culture. During 
that month a fairly large and representative group of teachers and 
writers in the field met in Mexico City (on invitation extended by the 
National University of Mexico) and organized the International Insti- 
tute of Ibero-American Literature which has since increased its scope 
and financial assets to such an extent that today it is by far the largest 
and most active organization of its kind in the Americas. Shortly after 
it first meeting, the Institute commenced to publish an organ known as 
the Revista Iberoamericana which soon became the foremost journal of 
Latin American literary studies. Subscriptions to this magazine and 
membership in the Institute grew with unprecedented rapidity. 


Last summer the organization held its second meeting, on the campus 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, with delegates attending 
from nearly every Latin American country and every College or 
University in the United States where Latin American literature is 
taught. The reports of the Treasurer and Secretary showed the extent 
of the Institute’s achievement. Three issues of its 250-page journal in 
the Latin American cultural field had already been published, and 
several hundred copies of each had been distributed throughout the 
Americas. Membership had grown steadily, and despite a tremendous 
outlay of printing, circulars, stamps, and many other expenses during 
the first two years of the new Institute’s life, the financial sheet showed 
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more than $2,000.00 surplus on hand. The executive committee had 
also fostered a program of invitations extended by Universities in this 
country to outstanding Latin American teachers, many of whom taught 
in summer sessions here last year. It was the first instance of any such 
large scale program of visiting professors from Latin America. ‘The 
Institute had furthermore commenced its series of CLASSICS OF 
AMERICA with the publication of a beautifully printed and edited 
Anthology of the Poetic Works of Manuel Gonzalez Prada, one of 
Peru’s most famous writers. This work, together with the valuable 
collection of studies were extensive, fundamental contributions to Latin 
American culture. Studies presented before the meeting in Los Angeles 
will form a second volume of the same nature. 

The Institute approved the following resolutions, some of which 
have already been carried to completion: 

1. The publication of a syllabus of Spanish American literature 
prepared by a committee composed of E. H. Hespelt, Chairman; John 
A. Crow, John E. Englekirk, Irving Leonard, John T. Reid. The 
syllabus is now finished and ready for publication. 

2. The publication of anthologies of Latin American literature, and 
the continuance of the already begun series entitled CLASSICS OF 
AMERICA. 

3. The publication of lists of bibliographical studies in the field, 
which are now in preparation, in the Revista. 

4. The preparation of a Spanish American dictionary. 

5. The continued publication of the Revista Iberoamericana three 
times a year. 

The Institute’s work during the next two -years will be carried 
on by its editorial staff, its executive committee, and four permanent 
sections: publications, cultural exchange, linguistics and _ research, 
bibliography. It is expected that these branches will expand the scope 
and influence of the organization and make it one of the indispensables 
for future collaboration among the American nations. 

The entire organization or any of its sections is at the disposal of 
any American nation which solicits cooperation or aid in the Pan 
American cultural field. Such aid will be given promptly and fully, 
without financial consideration. The Institute came into being because 
of realization of this need; it now seeks to express its ideal throughout 
every possible channel in this hemisphere. 

Joun A. Crow, 
(First Secretary of the Institute; present 
Chairman of Section of Cultural Exchange.) 
University of California at Los Angeles. 





THOMAS MANN URGEs STUDY OF GERMAN 


HOMAS MANN, one of the greatest living German writers and 

thinkers, winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature, gives his 
solid support to the efforts of the American Association of Teachers 
of German to maintain and foster the study of German in our American 
schools, Mr. Mann says in part: 


. . « It is folly to mistake the politically distorted face, which Germany at 
the moment has turned toward the world, for its true and eternal countenance, 
and, seduced by the passions of the day, to see everything German under the 
spell of Hitler’s crimes. Though the present may belong to this vandal— 
neither the past nor the future of Germany belong to him, and the educational 
world would be poorer by one lofty instrument of culture, if for ephemeral 
reasons of the moment we were to deprive it of the study of the German 
language and German civilization—perhaps going so far as to tie up with a 
spreading tendency to curtail foreign language instruction in general. That 
would be nothing but a nationalistic narrowing of our intellectual horizon in 
a time which cries out for planetary circumspection, for knowledge of peoples 
and understanding among peoples, for an intellectual mundanity which gives 
up none of the specific values of each nation, and all this in a country whose 
history and inner structure impel it to be dedicated to a universal humanity. 

I am in complete accord with the efforts of the American Association of 
Teachers of German by admonition and by seeking friends to oppose both 
tendencies: the curtailment of the study of foreign languages in general, and 
in particular the growing resistance to occupation with the German language 
and its literature. 


THomMAs MANN? 


1Translated for The German Quarterly by Harold Lenz. 





ORANGE COUNTY MODERN LANGUAGE COUNCIL 


HE Mopern Lancuace Association of Southern California has 
been frequently spoken of as the lengthened shadow of Mr. Carleton 


E. Wheeler, formerly supervisor of modern languages in the Los 
Angeles schools. 


This tribute to Mr. Wheeler is just, for so generously did he give 
of his time and thought to language teaching throughout California 
that his office in Los Angeles was a state clearing house for data on 
text-books, methods of instruction, and results in psychological experi- 
mentation. 


Spurred by a desire to question Mr. Wheeler at some length 
members of the M.L.A.S.C. teaching in Santa Ana invited him, in 
March, 1924, to spend an entire Saturday with them in the discussion 
of various phases of foreign language teaching. As soon as it became 
known that Mr. Wheeler had accepted the invitation, teachers in 
other towns of Orange County asked permission to attend the meeting. 
The Julia Lathrop Junior High School of Santa Ana opened its doors 
to the group. 


So enjoyable and profitable was the occasion that the teachers of 
the county planned to organize themselves into a society similar to 
the M.L.A.S.C. In May of the same year, the group completed 
formal organization at Fullerton, adopting a short constitution, electing 


officers, and selecting the name “Orange County Modern Language 
Council.” 


As stated in the constitution, the purposes of the organization are 
to increase and foster interest in modern languages, to serve as a forum 
for the discussion of objectives, minimum essentials, standard tests, 
and as a center for the exchange of ideas on courses of study, methods 
and devices. 


The continuity of this association has remained unbroken throughout 
the years, and a fine spirit of helpfulness and friendship has charac- 
terized its members. Meetings are held in autumn and spring, usually 
on a Wednesday afternoon and evening. Programs have been varied. 
At times devices and methods of teaching have furnished topics for 
discussion; often text-books have been reviewed, and, occasionally, 
students from classes have presented programs or features of classwork. 
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It has been customary for members of the council who, during the 
summer, have enjoyed travel or study in foreign countries to report 
their experiences at an autumn meeting. In some cases, moving pictures 
have augmented their reports. 


The Orange County Modern Language Council is indebted not 
only to Mr. Wheeler, in the beginning, but throughout its history, to 
other prominent educators of Southern California and elsewhere for 
lectures, advice and reports of tests and experiments. Among the speakers 
have been Mr. George W. Shields of Los Angeles, Mr. Russell of the 
University of Utah, Miss Kathleen D. Loly of Pasadena, Dr. Joseph 
Pijoan of Claremont Colleges, Miss Esperanza Carrillo of Los Angeles, 
Miss Margaret Husson of Pomona College, Mrs. Louise Besenfelder of 
Scripps College, Miss Ruth Ewald of Chaffey Junior College, Dr. 
Donald Rowland of U.S.C., and Dr. Antonio Heras of U. S. C. 


Typical of the gracious hospitality of the early Spaniards in Cali- 
fornia was that extended to the members of the Council on Saturday, 
April 2, 1927, by Maria Lopez de Lowther of U.C.L.A., at San 
Gabriel. Fhe morning was spent in examining and admiring the 
treasures of the house and in reconstructing those early days of San 


Gabriel in the shadow of the Mission. At noon, Mrs. Lowther served 
in the patio a delicious luncheon featuring the early California puchero. 
The afternoon program included an excellent address by the hostess 
on the teaching of Spanish, based on her own experience in high school 
and university. 

LELLA WATSON 
Santa Ana Junior College. 





REVIEWS 


William Byrd’s Natural History of Virginia or The Newly Discovered Eden. 
(Edited and translated from a German version) by Richmond Croom Beatty, 
Vanderbilt University, and William J. Mulloy, University of California, 
Los Angeles. (The Dietz Press, Richmond, Virginia, 1940.) pp. xxviii, 
95, 109. 


Inherently valuable and interesting, skilfully translated and edited with a 
penetrating Introduction, this document adds materially to our store of know- 
ledge of eighteenth century Virginia. The body of information is well des- 
cribed by the editors: “The volume contains the most detailed account in exis- 
tence of the natural history of colonial Virginia. It is also rich in informa- 
tion regarding the geographical, social, and political structure of the colony 
in the 1730's.” (p. xxviii) 

The mastery of America, north of Mexico, demanded men and capital. 
Laborers had to be brought from Europe and Africa. Land without settlers 
was valueless. The story contained in these pages is that of a great land 
owner, William Byrd (1674-1744) who, in 1736, held 180,000 acres and debts 
to correspond. His plan to escape from “the grype of an usurer” (p. xix) 
was to sell his 105,000 acre tract on the Roanoke. For settlers he preferred 
German Swiss who would be interested in diversified farming, rather than the 
one crop, tobacco, and who could apply in his “Land of Eden” all of their 
many skills. According to his intriguing prospectus, they could plant vineyards, 
grow silk from mulberry trees, produce flax, raise hemp as good as any from 
Riga, manufacture silk grass into cordage, produce oil from the nuts of the 
woods, maple sugar from the trees, grow provisions of all kinds for home use 
in the greatest plenty with minimum labor, raise cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats, 
and tame the buffalo for food and as draft animals. 


This recital of the abundance of nature is delightful to read. Despite the 
inviting description, one of the finest of all real estate advertisements, few 
immigrants arrived. The Swiss, by ill luck, drowned at sea, or were drawn 
elsewhere. Even the offer of 10,000 acres free to a colony, with “£3 current 
money per 100 acres for more land,” brought only a handful of “honest Swit- 
zers.” 

In the meantime, Byrd said, the Scotch-Irish were crowding in from 
Pennsylvania “like the Goths and Vandals of old (p. xxii), but even these 
refused to settle on his estate and as a last resort he turned to the Argyle Clan 
in Scotland, members of which, however, went to North Carolina, which he 
described as a colony of paper money and decivilized peonle. Compared with 
William Penn’s success in attracting German settlers in large numbers to 
Pennsylvania, William Byrd’s failure cannot be instantly explained. 


This document adds to our exact knowledge of the transformation of the 
great areas of Indian land into settled communities. In addition, it throws 
further light on William Byrd, himself, as a representative of Virginia aris- 
tocracy, resident for long periods of time on each side of the Atlantic, member 
of the Royal Society, owner of the magnificent Georgian home, “Westover,” 
with the finest library of the colonies, 3,600 volumes of the best literature. 
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These new revelations of the man himself indicate the quality of the leader- 
ship which created a new American society. 


It is helpful to have both the English version and the German original in 
the same volume. One minor criticism may be made. It is not clear to the 
reviewer why the translated title page of the German is not placed at the 
head of the English rendering, even though it is incorporated into the Intro- 
duction. 


FRANK J. KLINGBERG 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


The Byronic Teuton, by Cedric Hentschel. Aspects of German Pessimism 
1800-1933. (London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1940) 234 pp. 


The subtitle of this book, Aspects of German Pessimism 1800-1933, suggests 
its contents more clearly than the actual name. In fact, Professor Hentschel 
grants that the term ‘Byronic’ is used somewhat unscientifically throughout 
large sections of this work, although he does define various phases of Byron- 
ism, the manifestations of which he traces through the period indicated above. 
The Byronic Hero, for example, is depicted as a “tripartite individual: he is 
the type of the satanic, sadistic dandy. In so far as he is satanic, he is a 
descendant of Prometheus-Lucifer; in so far as he is a sadist, he stands in the 
shadow of the ‘Divine Marquis’; as a dandy, he manifests a fastidious exhi- 
bitionism. If some unifying principle be sought for this dubious trinity, then 
it must be found, in the easily bantered, but perplexing phrase, ‘daemonic per- 
sonality’. The Daemonic forms the core in which the sadistic, satanic, and 
dandiacal elements have their roots.” (p. 7) 


Since melancholia and a feeling of ‘otherness’ are fundamental aspects of 
Byronism, we are not surprised that almost the entire bulk of decadent litera- 
ture falls within the framework of this book. The lack of vitality inherent in 
decadence figures in Hentschel’s characterization of the Byronic life-rhythm, 
which “oscillates between grave and gay, with the irrelevance of a Hungarian 
ezardas; fierce outbreaks of passion alternate with dull brutish stupor. This 
sloth might be interpreted as satiety, but generally it points rather to a lack 
of vitality.” (p. 8) The author objects, however, to an identification of 
Byronism with decadence and to the thesis that Byronism is a mere token of 
decay. Similar to Nietzche’s interpretation of decadence is Hentschel’s posi- 
tive attitude that Byronism is the obverse face of progress but not its antipode, 
that melancholia and affirmation of life are proportionate in any given age. 
He goes further and sees Byronic ferment as companion to a quickening in 
man’s evolution. The un--Byronic ages are to the author “those of slothful 
content, when men discern neither the summits of existence, nor its perilous 
abysses.” (p. 215) 

Professor Hentschel examines chiefly German literature in the light of his 
conception cf Byronism, although he makes occasional excursions into philos- 
ophy and politics. He also devotes one chapter to each of the latter fields. It 
must not be assumed, however, that he traces the direct or even the indirect in- 
fluence of the poet Byron in Germany. The guiding principle is that of 
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analogy, for, as pointed out: “Only a fraction of the German literature which 
is Byronic in spirit is also Byronic in origin, in that narrower sense which 
betokens direct influence.” (p. 18) 

The material unfolds in the main chronologically but there is some over- 
lapping, since such individual subjects as nihilism, disintegration, and La 
Femme Fatale are discussed under distinct chapter headings. This overlap- 
ping is found particularly in the chapter “La Femme Fatale,” which traces the 
development of the Fatal Woman from Kleist’s Penthesilea to H. H. Ewers’ 
Alraune, with challenging but often debatable interpretations. Can we, for 
example, subscribe unhesitatingly to the dictum that the Fatal Woman results 
from the desire for a companionable mistress who bears the favorite vices and 
whimsies of her creator? The foregoing is incidentally representative of the 
psychoanalytic approach which plays a major réle in the book. This method is 
stimulating, of course, but the results are often tenuous and suggestive rather 
than definitive. On the other hand, interest, which a book so well done as 
this one inevitably arouses, more than offsets criticism which controversial 
conclusions incur. 

Professor Hentschel takes us through the German literature of rebellion, of 
melancholy, and of despair, from Wilhelm Miiller to Hanns Johst, incuding 
the major portion of all these writings that his wide and rather flexible defini- 
tion of Byronism encompasses. Extent of treatment of a given author is com- 
mensurate with the quantity of his ‘Byronic’ material, so that second-rate 
talents such as Gottfried Benn or Alfred Ehrenstein, for example, receive more 
attention than Hebbel or Hauptmann. 

While we can express appreciation for the body of the book, the choice of 
title, particularly the word “Teuton” with its racial flavor, must be criticized. 
It seems incongruous, in the light of the title, that the author should point out 
again and again that Jewish writers ‘e.g., Heine, Schnitzler, Hofmannsthal, 
and Wassermann) are particularly prey to Byronism because of their feeling 
of ‘otherness’. Moreover, why should the author go out of his way to claim 
that Nietzsche was really a Teutonized Pole (!) and that Schopenhauer can 
hardly be regarded as German since he was born in Danzig of Dutch an- 
cestry? Finally, can a discussion of Disraeli in a separate chapter be subsumed 
under The Byronic Teuton or even Aspects of German Pessimism? 

To end on a positive note, however, much scholarly work has gone into 
the making of this book, and the conclusions are presented in an extremely 
readable and stimulating form. 

HAROLD von Hore 


University of Southern California 


Franz Grillparzer’s Family Strife in Hapsburg. Translated by Arthur Burk- 
hard. (Register Press, Yarmouth Port, Massachusetts, 1941.) 


Continuing the series of Grillparzer translations begun by Henry H. Stev- 
ens (King Ottocar, His Rise and Fall; Hero and Leander; Thou Shalt Not Lic), 
Mr. Burkhard has recently published - on January fifteenth of this year, the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the dramatist’s birth - a noteworthy 
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translation of Ein Bruderzwist in Hapsburg.. With utmost care exhibited in 
almost every line, the translator has succeeded in presenting to the English- 
speaking public an excellent reproduction of this posthumous political drama by 
the great Austrian playwright. 


In sume respects superior to the earlier translations of this series (e.g. Mr. 
Burkhard avoids objectionable contractions and use of the adverbial ‘just’), 
the present volume reveals on the part of the translator a profound understand- 
ing and fine appreciation of Grillparzer's work. With an accuracy that 
hardly ever discloses traces of stress and rarely results in unwieldy phrasing, 
he has made it his task to transmit the lucidity and richness of Grillparzer’s 
style to a readable English version that compares well with the German text. 

In order to produce a translation that does justice to form as well as to 
content, to the aesthetic qualities as well as to the facts and ideas conained in 
the general framework of the drama, some slight deviations were inevitable, 
and these are particularly apt in the short conversational sentences. Occasion- 
ally these changes may seem more than slight as, for example, the lines: “I 
shudder like a child that fears the dark”; “My body withers and my soul is 
parched /Fond dreams of splendid deeds have disappeared.” A number of al- 
terations, of minor omissions and additions, were made to maintain the rhythm, 
but these do not appreciably change the text. Several lines which in the Ger- 
man text sound perfectly natural to the reader impress one as stilted and too 
formal, Examples of these are very few, to be sure: “I will not have it so! 
My sword in hand,/I’ll wrest the prize away you hold so dear”; “Caesar, 
since stars first moved across the sky/Man has played woman false.” 


While the reader of the English translation will not sense every shading of 
Grillparzer’s style, Mr. Burkhard has not been guilty in any instance of lower- 
ing the general tone of the play; if anything, the characters occasionally speak 
in a more lofty voice than one hears in the original. A Shakespearean flavor 
pervades the English blank verse in many passages, and here and there epi- 
grammatic lines seem more terse and striking than in the German text: “We 
judge by deeds, the will is judged by God”; “A man can be endured apart from 
others; /In crowds, the world of beasts draws all too near.’ The rendering of 
questions as statements and vice-versa, while not frequent, usually affects the 
tone and coloring of Grillparzer’s lines. As is evident in the following ex- 
ample, the change may be necessary for the sake of metre and rhyme: “Ob 
zehn mal Herr und zwanzig Male Knecht,/Wenn einer irrt, hat doch der 
andre recht” - “Because a prince commands while privates fight,/Must they 
be wrong and he be ever right?” The basic meaning of these lines is re- 


tained, but one wonderss whether the translation is faithful to the style of 
Grillparzer. 


The longer passages in Family Strife in Hapsburg, as in the translations by 
Stevens, are unquestionably the best, and reproduce most accurately and pro-- 
foundly the fullness of Grillparzer’s style. The magnificent speeches of Ru- 
dolph, especially those made in the presence of Duke Julius and the represen- 
tative of the people in Act III and his dramatic speeches in the last scene of 
Act IV, impress the reader as deeply in the translation as they do in the 
original. Here particularly Mr. Burkhard demonstrates his unusual skill in 
the technique of translating. 
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Family Strife in Hapsburg makes a timely appearance. The problems of 
nations and peoples expressed in this play are applicable to the conditions of 
our day. We are witnessing a tremendous social upheaval that in many respects 
is the outcome of conditions and doctrines depicted in this play. The conflict 
between irreconcilable forces, both national and international, have contem- 
porary import. In his distinguished translation, Mr. Burkhard has made 
available to a larger public the beauty and the significant thought of this 
drama. 


SIGFRIED B. PUKNAT 
Beloit College 


La Littérature francaise entre les deux guerres: 1919-1939. Par FERNAND 
BALDENSPERGER. Los Angeles, Lymanhouse, 1941. Pp. 206. 


On doit se contenter, dans cette bréve notice, d’indiquer rapidement quel- 
ques aspects du magistral ouvrage consacré par M. Baldensperger 4 |’évo- 
cation de la littérature francaise entre les deux guerres. 


Trois cent cinquante noms d’écrivains rassemblés 4 |’Index attestent |’am- 
pleur compréhensive du tableau. Embrassant dans son foisonnement touffu la 
production littéraire de ces deux décades, le critique situe les auteurs de pre- 
mier plan dans |’authentique complexité de leur milieu, de méme qu’il dessine 


vigoureusement les rapports de la littérature avec le climat spirituel de 
lépoque et ses variations d’atmosphére politique et sociale. Ce vaste horizon 
se présente avec une grande netteté de perspectives. Deux chapitres centraux 
sont consacrés 4 la poésie et au théatre: dans le premier, l’examen des “‘incer- 
titudes du Parnasse” conduit 4 une évaluation nuancée et motivée de l’oeuvre 
de Valéry, suivie d’une pertinente mise au point des débats sur la poésie pure; 
le second joint 4 l’examen critique des meilleures réussites de la scéne une clair- 
voyante analyse des causes variées qui, de l’extérieur (public, cinéma) et de 
lintérieur (vedettes, mise en scene), ont influencé les destinées du théatre. 
Autour de ces deux genres, M. Baldensperger met en lumiér e les tendances dom- 
inantes de la production romanesque. Les cinq premiers chapitres évoquent 
lindividualisme de l’aprés-guerre dans ses aspects les plus caractéristiques: 
confessions juvéniles de “l’adolescence inquiéte” 4 la maniére de Louis Char- 
donne et de Marcel Arland; recherche d’une vision renouvelée du monde, a 
la suite de Proust et de Giraudoux “dans l’émerveillement de l’irrationnel” ; 
rébellion contre les disciplines intellectuelles, souvent associée 4 un pro- 
gramme de révolution intégrale chez Dadaistes et Surréalistes; vogue d’un 
exotisme nouveau, surtout curieux, comme chez Paul Morand, du spectacle 
piquant offert 4 une vision rapide par le bariolage cocasse des apparences ;1 
exploration des bas-fonds d’une psychologie souvent pathologique par les 
scaphandriers du subconscient. Ce tableau correspond surtout 4 la décade 
1920-1930. De la réaction qui s’opére ensuite contre le subjectivisme, |’auteur 


21Signalons que ce chapitre a son prolongement dans un Appendice classant 
Par pays ou par régions du globe plus de trois cents ouvrages d’imagination 
dont la scéne est placée hors de Fronce. 
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signale dans ses derniers chapitres trois aspects significatifs: évocation de 
larges groupes sociaux dans les amples romans de Chardonne, Lacretelle, 
Duhamel, Romains, Roger Martin du Gard; lancement du “populisme en 1929 
et préoccupation du probléme social, parfois exacerbée en ardeur révolution- 
naire, comme chez Céline et Malraux; enfin renouveau du sentiment religieux 
autour des oeuvres de Bernanos et de Mauriac. 


Dégageant ainsi avec une lumineuse netteté l’orientation générale de la 
littérature francaise d’entre-guerres, M. Baldensperger déméle avec sagacité, 
dans chaque partie de son étude, le complexe réseau des causes agissantes et 
des influences subies. Chacun des chapitres est solidement axé au coeur méme 
des problémes en cause. Faute d’espace, nous signalerons simplement ici trois 
exemples caractéristiques; l’examen critique du principe central d’organisation 
choisi par les auteurs de romans-fleuves pour évoquer dans leurs oeuvres une 
variété de milieux sociaux; l’analyse des particularités qui, dans le climat spir- 
ituel et social de la France, conditionnent le retentissement des oeuvres d’in- 
spiration religieuse; l’indication des analogies symptomatiques révélées par 
la littérature comparée entre ces vingt années de vie littéraire francaise et les 
tendances dominantes du Romantisme allemand avant Iéna. 

Notons enfin la parfaite équite des jugements portés par l’auteur sur des 
contemporains que la critique a souvent loués sans mesure ou honnis 4 I’excés. 
Dans som dernier chapitre et dans sa conclusion, M. Baldensperger définit 
avec une grande fermeté d’accent la conception d’un humanisme moderne 
concilant dans un harmonieux équilibre les aspirations de l’élite et les besoins 
des masses, les enseignements valides du passé et l’exploration des possibilités 
nouvelles, le libre développement de la personnalité individuelle et le maintien 
des disciplines nécessaires 4 la vie sociale. C’est par rapport 4 cette conception 
que sont objectivement marquées les vertus et les déficiences des principaux 
iécrivains de la période considérée. Parfaitement conscient des dangers que 
comporte un excés d’individualisme, puisqu’il les signalait dés 1915 dans une 
lettre 4 Maurice Barrés, pertinemment citée en Appendice a la fin du volume, 
M. Baldensperger constate avec regret que “le point de vue civique est 4 peu 
prés absent des lettres francaises d’entre-guerres.” Mais il fait voir aussi que, 
dans ces derniéres années, affranchie des outrances de la décade précédente, 
renoncant aux tapages publicitaires et soulevée par des ouvrages comme ceux 
de Saint-Exupéry vers une conception héroique de la vie, la littérature fran- 
caise offrait déja, lorsque vint la tourmente, plus d’un signe de redressement. 
Aussi refuse-t-il d’épouser la thése de ceux qui, au lendemain du désastre, 
voudraient rejeter sur les lettres des responsabilités qui doivent étre cherchées 
ailleurs. Il est réconfortant de pouvoir opposer 4 trop de “mea culpa” 
délirants, ce témoignage éminent d’un maitre de histoire littéraire et d’un 
grand humaniste. Sa lucide et pénétrante étude nous incite 4 garder confiance 
dans les destins de l’esprit francais. 

G. Bonno 


University of California at Berkeley 





TEXT BOOKS 


FRENCH 


French Reviewed, and Workbook. By Ian Forbes Fraser. (Farrar & Rinehart. 

New York, 1941.) 

Professor Fraser has designed a review and reference grammar of French 
for college students which he calls French Reviewed. It covers all the 
essentials and can be used to profit in the second or third year of intensive 
study. Accompanying the grammar and based on it is a helpful workbook, 
printed loose-leaf style for the students to fill in. The material can be changed 
from year to year and this feature should eliminate the possibility that 
completed exercises be passed on from one generation of studetns to another. 
The grammer is thorough and well thought out being divided into 14 lessons, 
each of which is organized in 2 parts for convenience of assignment. The 
exercises in the workbook parallel the lessons, in the grammar, the main 
body of each sentence or idea being written out with blanks left for the key 
word, to be supplied by the students. There is much translation to be done, 
from French into English and from English into French. The theme of the 
material centers about the influence of French culture and history upon 
American civilization. Idioms are listed at the head of each exercise, 
They and the vocabulary express ideas of either current or universal interest. 
Both books are well printed, intelligent and attractive in the arrangement. 

ALEXANDER G. FITE 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * £ 


Les Trois Mousquetaires of Alexandre Dumas. Adapted and Edited by 
Kollewijn and Coleman. (D.C. Heath, Boston, 1941.) 


The editors have accomplished a difficult task in their adaptation of this 
lively historical novel for intermediate French students. Many secondary 
incidents and long descriptions have been omitted from the lengthy original. 
This adds to the life and interest of the story, making it better able to hold 
student attention. In the second half of the book the editors have omitted 
a part of the plot for which they substitute a summary in French. Thus they 
succeed quite well in keeping the original development of plot and the 
sequence of salient incidents. 

The text consists almost entirely of short conversations; this makes for 
more rapid reading and eliminates many difficulties often found in long, 
complicated sentence structure. The infinitive of many irregular verb forms 
is put after that form in parentheses: e.g. surent (savoir); serais-je (étre). 
This seems rather unnecessary, as the book is intended for third or fourth 
year high-school students or those of second year college level. 

The vocabulary contains 2161 words. The notes are separated into two 
groups: those referring to language difficulties appear as footnotes; those 
of geographic or historic importance are found at the end of the story. All 
notes are in French. 
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Exercises are provided for each of the first three chapters; then at the 
end of every two chapters. Word study in general is stressed, emphasis 
being placed throughout on synonyms, cognates, etc. The exercises include 
completion and multiple choice types of sentences pertaining to the text 
material, and questions for oral discussion or composition. There are also 
special exercises for verb study. 

Les Trois Mousquetaires is especially designed for attainment of a rapid 
reading knowledge of French. This very attractive book contains 288 pages 
of story, 9 full-page illustrations by Johan Bull, and 8 pages of notes. In 
general, it is to be recommended as a simplified edition of a popular his- 
torical novel. 

Louise Davis 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* s . 


Ecrivons. By Eddy and Struble. (D. C. Heath, Boston, 1941.) 


This review grammer belongs to the Basic French Series, and the material 
is based upon dictées from adaptations of Madame Thérése and Les Trois 
Mousquetaires. 

The book is divided into three parts: first, dictations from Mme Thérése; 
second, those from Les Trois Mousquetaires, while the third is solely review 
grammar. Ths last section is to be studied in connection with the exercises 
following each dictation. The sequence of material in the first two parts does 
not follow that of the grammar section. 

All lessons are treated more or less alike, so Lesson One may serve as a 
model. First we are told what principles of grammar are to be studied. 
Then follows a list of idioms to be learned, next the passage in French to 
be dictated. This is usually followed by a few “expressions 4 étudier” which 
apply to the dictation passage. Last come very extensive exercises of all 
sorts, derived from the dictation. 

The editors note that the passages for dictation may also serve for practice 
in oral reading, aural comprehension and oral or written reproduction, includ- 
ing spelling and grammatical accuracy. 

The lessons are long and will require several days each. In Lesson One, 
for example, the exercises include a study of the articles, plurals of nouns, 
the present tense, numerals, completion sentences and sentences to be trans- 
lated into French. With each exercise is a notation referring to the grammar 
section for study. Idioms and irregular verbs are stressed in every lesson. 
Several lessons consist of detailed and varied exercises for review. 

The grammar topics are presented as nearly as possible according to the 
parts of speech, beginning with the articles and nouns and ending with the 
verbs. The grammar is explained in a simple and concise manner without 
unnecessary and confusing detail for elementary students. The vocabulary 
contains a section of French-English words and one of English-French, and 
is adapted necessarily to the vocabulary of the two readers. The book would 
be quite satisfactory for students of a rather elementary level who are not 
interested in a detailed and extremely thorough knowledge of French grammar. 

Louise Davis 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Intermediate French Conversation. By Charles E. Kany and Mathurin Dondo. 
(D. C. Heath, Boston, 1941.) 


This is the second in a graded series of conversational manuals, and is 
designed for second and third year students. 

The purpose of this series is to encourage conversation among students 
of French at home. To this end, the dialogues concern daily life at home, 
examination day at school, the hotel, the restaurant, the bank, the theater, 
the traveling salesman, the automobile, the airplane, etc. 

Many other authors have recently followed much the same pattern of 
ideas, but not so successfully as in this manual. Usually such dialogues are 
too lengthy and too difficult, and use many unnecessary expressions. Kany 
and Dondo have carefully combined the study of idioms, grammatical con- 
structions, and a certain amount of modern technical terms in a rather 
clever handbook. A little manual of this sort is inexpensive and is easily 
carried by the student. It is written in a pleasing and often humorous fashion, 
which should catch the students’ fancy, and can easily be adapted to suit 
the needs of any particular group. 

SopHy G. WASSERMAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 
Lever de Rideau, Edited by H. Stanley Schwartz. The Dryden Press. (New 

York, 1941.) 

This volume of six modern one-act comedies should succeed quite well in 
offering amusement as well as profit to the individual advanced student of 
French. But its success in the classroom, where the students’ ability and 
interest in French vary, is not so certain. 

Although the footnotes and the vocabulary are abundant and complete, 
these plays would still be rather difficult for the average student, whose 
progress in reading them would be proportionately slow and tedious. 

The Questionnaires at the end of each selection are somewhat too long 
and too much alike, but can be used to advantage in helping the class to 
interpret the plays. In this matter, as in the reading of the selections, the 
skill and the ingenuity of the teacher are extremely important. 

As for the stories themselves, they are bound to appeal to the students 
who have all too few witty and amusing texts. Crainquebille and Le Bonnet 
d’Ane stand out from the group, but the others are also pleasing. 

The book is a great improvement in subject-matter over the usual run 
of language textbooks. And, if handled well, it should prove both entertain- 
ing and instructive to the college student. 

SopHy G. WASSERMAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


GENERAL 
Adventures in Language. By Rollin H. Tanner, Lillian B. Lowler, Mary L. 
Riley. (Prentice Hall, New York, 1941.) 
This book is greatly needed to acquaint students in Junior High School, 
or even in Senior High, with the development of language. In the first 
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chapters we have the theories of the origins of language and their develop- 
ments and differentiations into various languages. The development of the 
letters of the alphabet from the Phoenicians through the Greeks and subse- 
quent changes in formation of the letters is thoroughly presented. The 
sacred writings of the Egyptians are discussed with the deciphering of the 
Rosetta Stone by Champollion and the resultant revelation of the history 
of Egypt. 

After a thorough presentation of the languages and the development of 
materials for writing, the authors begin in Chapter 13 the discussion of 
Greece and the contributon of Grecian words to English vocabulary. In 
subsequent chapters, the Latin, French, and Germanic languages receive the 
same thorough treatment and «the contributions of these languages to English 
are demonstrated. Then follows a lengthy discussion of the language of 
England, its relation to the Germanic branch, and later changes. 


In the following chapters, languages not related to English (Finnish, 
Hungarian, Basque, Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Chinese, Japanese, and Turkish) 
are briefly presented. Books through the ages, and the development of 
famous libraries are discussed in the closing chapters with comments on 
“Words at Work,” “Beginnings and Endings,” and “The Etiquette of 
Language.” At the end of each chapter there is a bibliography for extended 
reading. There is a need for a book of this kind, and it cannot be recommended 
too highly. 

C. C. Humiston 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* o 


GERMAN 


Selected Essays by Thomas Mann. Edited by Uland E. Fehlau, and Charles W. 


Rechenbach, (F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1941.) XVI + 83 pp. text, 
32 pp. notes, 66 pp. Vocabulary. $1.40. 


This volume affords college students a thorough study of some of the 
finest contemporary German prose. The study will, however, by no means 
be easy. It presupposes on the part of the student a thorough knowledge of 
grammar and vocabulary. Without either, he would not enjoy this work or 
be able to appreciate the beauty of style. And a student to whom Mozart is 
no more than “a great Austrian composer” (Notes 81.2), Schopenhauer “a 
German philosopher” (Notes 81.1), Michelangelo an “Italian sculptor, artist, 
architect, and poet” (Notes 19.10), and who needs to be reminded or even 
told that “extra muros” is Latin (Notes 9.26) will not understand much of 
the critical, aesthetic essays - but perhaps it will tempt him to complete his 
education. 


I should say the present volume could be used to the greatest advantage 
by upper class and graduate students, many of whom need more exercise in 
composition and style. I should suggest that such students keep their careful 
translations of these essays and render them back into German from their 
notebooks to compare finally their German with that of the original. 

The Vocabulary is wisely restricted to the more unusual words. In the 
Notes the Editors give a good amount of idiomatic expressions, explain certain 
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words and expressions, translate the most complicated passages and give short 
biographical explanations for names occuring in the text, as well as biblig- 
graphical suggestions. Both Vocabulary and Notes have been most carefully 
prepared. Line 12,p.17 seems to me more correctly translated: “should they 
really entitle us. . .,” rather than “should we really be entitled. . .” as in Notes 
17.12,Line 14,p.17, “anzufechten” is more correctly translated “contest” as the 
Vocabulary gives it, than as “deny,” in Notes 17.13. I should prefer to 
render “Halbverblendung” as “more or less self deceit,” (p. 58, 1. 19); “vor- 
geben” (p. 85, 1. 15), “pretend” as in also the Vocabulary, rather than “profess,” 
Notes 85.14, for there is quite a fine distinction. I agree, after some deliber- 
ation, that “Kunstgemialde,” (p. 5, 1. 24), cannot be translated and we have to 
resign ourselves with saying simply “artistic painting, genuine painting,” 
nor can we do much with “Frau Mutter-Sprache,” (p. 35, 1. 13), and “birger- 
liche Kinderstube,” (p. 70, 1. 26). It is a pity that for “birgerlich” there is 
only “bourgois” with its contemptuous, derogatory implication. The teacher 
will have to try to convey the idea of “Biirger” and “biirgerlich” to his students. 
I discovered just one misprint, p. 30, 1. 19, “das” which obviously should be 
“die”. 
KurtT RoDERBOURG 

University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


GERMAN 


Das Jahr des Herrn by Karl Heinrich Waggerl. F. S. Crofts & Co., New 
York. 1941. Foreword (pp. v-vii) - P.S. Gleis of the Catholic University 
of America. Edited with Preface (ix-xi), Introduction (xv-xx), Notes 
(pp. 131-149), and Vocabulary (pp. 151-234) by Jane F. Goodloe. Text 
126 pp. 

This book might well be put on optional reading lists for third and fourth 
year high school students but I cannot see that it would be suitable to class 
work. The religious aspect is far too predominant, in my opinion, and al- 
though Mr. Gleis expresses his belief in the Introduction that “the story con- 
tains nothing in the least tendentious or controversial”, the high school class- 
rooms which I know would either be bored or perturbed over the abundant 
description of Catholic ceremonies. True, the atmosphere of a picturesque little 
Austrian village of a half century ago is well presented, and the descriptions 
of David’s thoughts and the spiritual and temporal points of view of the 
village folk are clever and realistic; however, there is no plot to speak of but 
merely a series of loosely connected episodes, and the experiences of David’s 
mother are not given sufficient explanation. There is an effort made by 
Gleis in the Foreword to draw a semi-parallel between David and Huck Finn 
and to portray the former as the proverbial bad little boy. I can see his point 
upon careful analysis of the setting effects along with how his attracton to 
Agnes would be the normal puppy-love which all enjoy, but the spiritual in- 
fluence refracts the vision of the average student away from the true meaning. 
The real value of the book, all in all, is the depicted beauty of the mysticism of 
the small Catholic European town, and this would be lost in the average Ameri- 
can high school classroom. 
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The vocabulary is lengthy but quite necessary; the notes provide back- 
ground for the religious references mainly, and nicely analyze the more out- 
moded German forms. Slow reading is necessary as there is a scarcity of 
familiar terms. 

The editor gives an adequate background of the author in the “Introduc- 
tion” but only attempts weakly to get the student into the correct frame of 
mind for the novel. 

The binding, printing, format, and arrangement are quite good, and I 
could find no important examples of misprints of vocabulary deficiency. 


J Ervin KNAvER 
Beverly Hills High School 


* * * 


GERMAN 


Konigin Luise. By the Baroness Seydewitz. (The Cambridge Contact Read- 
ers, Series II. Cambridge University Press, 1940.) 128 pp. $0.35. 

One of the most valuable types of cultural reading material for interme- 
diate language courses in the short biography. The Baroness Seydewitz, who 
has already contributed biographies of Luther, Schiller, and Bismarck in the 
Cambridge Series, now presents the story of the most beautiful and heroic 
feminine character in German history. The Prussian queen, who shared so 
deeply in the sufferings of her people, provides an ideal focus for the study 
of German life in the Napoleonic era. We follow her through her carefree 
childhood and her early marital happiness at the side of a loyal and devoted 
but limited monarch, through the physical and spiritual privations of flight and 
exile, and finally through the last years of patient waiting for the natonal 
resurgence that was to come only after her death. In the first part of the 
story a rather detailed account of festivities and exchanges of visits with royal 
relatives obscures Luise’s personality, but it is revealed in all its strength and 
integrity with the onset of misfortune, and most convincingly in the climatic 
meeting with Napoleon. 


A mature and idiomatic but relatively simple German style makes the text 
best suited for the second or third college semester. The carefully prepared 
“Worterverzeichnis” explains idioms as well as vocabulary. There are also 
some historical and biographical notes, a chronological table and genealogical 
tree, and a page of exercises suggesting topics for original composition. There 
are eight good illustrations to aid the student in visualizing the world of 
Prussian royalty around the year 1800. 


RAYMOND IMMERWAHR 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


GERMAN 
German Reading Grammar. By Stanley L. Sharp and Friedrich Wilhelm 
Strothmann of Stanford University. (Ginn and Company, 1941. XIV + 
appendix 21 pp. + vocabularies 26 pp. + index 4 pp. $1.75). 
Sharp and Strohmann’s German Reading Grammar deserves the attention 
of every teacher of German who believes that reading ability should be culti- 
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vated from the beginning of the elementary course. It contains about 33,000 
running words or about 100 pages of A and B reading texts. The former are 
short, partly unrelated, and arranged to illustrate grammar topics to be mas- 
tered in each lesson. The B reading texts are longer “retold” selections from: 
Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata, Zschokke’s Der xerbrochene Krug, Chamisso’s Peter 
Schlemihl, and Storm’s Psyche. 

The authors have managed to retain the spirit and style of the original 
works remarkably well, within the self-imposed limitation of simplicity in 
vocabulary and sentence structure. This reviewer is heartily in accord with 
the principle that the way to learn to read is by reading, but he must protest 
against the assertion that “this grammmar represents a marked departure” 
(p. xi). In 1912 Bagster--Collins employed a very similar method of approach 
in the use of abundant connected reading material, including Hansel und 
Gretel and a journey through Germanpy. 

Ross and Aron have stated most concisely the purposes which have animated 
Sharp and Strothmann and all their predecessors: “(1) reading with ease and 
pleasure as the ultimate goal; (2) reading material that is simple, related, 
interesting, and informational; (3) emphasis on comprehension of the more 
difficult phases of the language and oral use of the more simple; (4) use of 
tested and weighted vocabularies and of standard vocabulary lists; (5) simple 
presentation of the minimum essentials of grammar, with frequent and thorough 
reviews; (6) systematic drill in vocabulary and in idioms” (p.v). 

On behalf of Sharp and Strohmann, one might reply that there is more 
reading matter in their text than is to be found in the other books of this type. 
It must be noted, however, that the A text which forms about one-third of each 
reading lesson has no bearing on the B text and offers little encouragement to 
continuous reading. It must be observed also that the number of pages de- 
voted to grammar, word lists and oral exercises is double that devoted to read- 
ing material, and that the book contains no exercises whatever which might 
assist the teacher in improving the reading technique of the class. 


The exercises in the text are excellent for word- formation, grammatical 
drill, for vocabulary review and for oral repetition, but there are no exercises 
for visual comprehension or comparison of content, and there is no attempt to 
encourage extensive reading. The authors themselves seem to have lost sight 
of the reading objective in the course of their work, since they suggest to users 
of “this new type of grammar” that “a solid foundation is indispensable” and 
that they proceed slowly enough for students “to assimilate the new knowledge 
consisting of vocabulary, grammar, syntax, compounds, derivatives, and so on” 
(p. xii). 

The exercises for oral reproduction and for analysis of forms and vocabu- 
lary and the employment of the principle of repetition are systematic and 
effective, perhaps better than those previously devised, particularly in the field 
of vocabulary building, but this scarcely warrants the claim that this is a 
“new type of grammar.” 

Considering the very wide range of vocabulary in the stories used and the 
obvious necessity of preserving their literary appeal, it may be said without 
hesitation that Sharp and Strothmann have done a fine piece of work. Most 
students would probably prefer, however, to see all the words used in the book 
included in the general vocabulary with the key forms in alphabetical order, 
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As it is, they will search in vain for the key forms of many of the words 
listed in the footnotes or used in word building exercises in the various lessons 
and even for the genitive and plural of nouns included in the general vocabu- 
lary as derivatives. The student will also seek in vain in the English--German 
vocabulary for many of the words which he is expected to translate from 
English to German. 


The writer heartily recommends that all teachers of German, particularly 
at the college level, should carefully examine this text. It might be said to 
combine in a high degree of excellence most of the virtues of the grammar, 
reading, and direct methods. It has interesting, well-adapted reading matter, 
connected and unconnected, chiefly of literary content and covering more 
pages than its predecessors. The material is divided into twenty-four lessons 
which may conveniently be covered in as many weeks in a five unit college 
course. 

A consistent series of direct method discussion questions follows the read- 
ing assignments, and the grammar is introduced as in the direct method, in 
graded sequence based partially at least on the frequency principle. ‘Thus 
the present tense of the verbs including the modal auxiliaries is presented in 
the first three lessons, but why should the treatment of the very commonly used 
present perfect tense not be used until Lesson 12—about the middle of the book? 
Relative clauses are justifiably introduced in Lesson 6, but why should the 
plurals of nouns and of all der and ein words be postponed until Lesson 14? 


Despite the obvious shortcomings of this text, its fundamental virtues rec- 
ommend it to every teacher of German. When the mastery of a limited vocab- 
ulary is assured by systematic repetition and when a habit of word-building is 
methodically built up lesson by lesson, it will be comparatively easy for the 
average teacher tc devise his own classrooin technique for the development of 
reading ability, intensive and extensive, with such an excellent collection of 
material at his disposal. 

F. H. REINSCH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


GERMAN 


Graded German Short Stories. Curtis C. D. Vail. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1941. VII + 140 pp. text, pp. 141-240 notes, exercises, vocabu- 
lary. $1.25. 

This new reader inciudes in simplified versions the four nineteenth-cen- 
tury German Nowellen which have proved to be perennial favorites among 
students and teachers of German: Germelshauscn, Immensee, L’Arrabbiata, 
and Héher als die Kirche. Biographical sketches of the four authors pre- 
cede the stories. 

The editor has done his work with zealous consistency and thoroughness and 
was not satisfied with mere excision of rare words and idioms. All of the 
words which are to be found listed on the elementary level of the AATG word 
list, their simple compounds, and easily recognized cognates are to be found 
listed in the complete vocabulary, even though it is assumed that the student 
will know them already. Words of the intermediate level of the frequency list 
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were not retained in the texts unless they appeared more than twice in the 
book. Such words are translated in a footnote on the page where they occur 
for the first time. Words not on the AATG list which could not be eliminated 
from the texts, are followed by their translations in parentheses. By sub- 
stitution of common words for rarer ones a great increase in repetition of a 
usable vocabulary is attained. 

Such sacrifices on the altar of pedagogy are not without cost. Even stories 
whose main virtue is a whimsical plot, or a plasticity of description, suffer 
somewhat from relatively slight changes in the text, but the loss thus in- 
curred may be balanced by an accompanying educational gain. However, 
novelettes whose lyrical prose constitutes their chief claim for consideration as 
a class text, such as Immensee, are grievously injured by deletion of the un- 
usual words. Compare the prosaic effect of this description passage from 
Vail’s Immensee (p. 52) with the original: 

Er konnte sie nicht gleich finden; endlich sah er sie in einiger Entfernung 
mit den Biischen kampfen; ihr feines KGpfchen schwamm nur kaum iiber der 
Spitze des Gebiisches. Nun ging er noch einmal zuriick und fihrte sie durch 
das Dickicht auf einen freien Platz hinaus, wo blau Falter (butterflies) 
zwischen den einsamen Waldblumen hin und her flogen.” 


Two changes in Immensee were made without sufficient care for the sense 
of the text. When Ringelchen of the original text is changed to Ketten und 
Ringe (p. 47), then Elizabeth is described as stringing chains and rings! 


Even worse, by changing Abhang to Hiigel (p. 66) the text reads: “Der Weg 
fiihrte an einen Hiigel, aus dem die Gipfel hundertjahriger Eichen nur kauum 
hervorragten.” 

The Fragen (pp. 151-161) are intended as an aid to the student in his prep- 
aration for oral class discussion in German of the stories. The exercises in 
translation from English to German fi!l 27 pages of the book and are so de- 
vised that they provide drill in the use of the more common idoms of the 
Hauch German Idiom List. No other type of exercise is included. 

Woodcuts by Kurt Werth help make this book an attractive text as well 
as a carefully edited one. 

VERN W. ROBINSON 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


ITALIAN 


Le avventure di Giovanni Passaguai. By Aristide B. Masella. (Holt and Co., 

New York, 1941.) xii + 162 + xviii pp. $1.12. 

This reader offers a series of twenty-two short chapters, relating the 
adventures of a young boy, Giovanni Sibello, who, in order to help others, 
always meets with some misfortune and is therefore called Giovanni Passaguai. 

Due to the variety of adventures experienced by the principal character, 
Le avventure di Giovanni Passaguai contains a large number of every-day 
words and idioms. 

Each chapter opens with an introductory English paragraph which “is 
designed to stimulate interest and make many necessary explanations without 
revealing too much of the story which follows.” The Italian text is immediately 
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preceded by a series of questions in English which are intended to set a 
definite aim for the comprehension activity of the lesson. At the end of the 
Italian text there is a list of the new words used. Words not appearing in 
these lists are to be found in the end vocabulary. Every chapter terminates 
with a series of Esercizi which test the pupil’s understanding of the text 
and his mastery of the new words and idioms. Quite evident is the stress 
put on the value of Italian as an aid to the acquisition of a richer English 
vocabulary. 

Since the book is meant for first-year students in junior and senior high 
schools, it demands no more than an elementary knowledge of grammar and 
syntax. Except for a few imstances, the present tense is used exclusively 
through Chapter XII. The future and present perfect are introduced in 
Chapter XIII and Chapter XVII respectively. 


Le avventure di Giovanni Passaguai is a carefully prepared reader which 
should prove both useful and interesting. 


CHARLES SPERONI 
University of California at Los Angeles 


7 ~ 7 


SPANISH 


Santa Ragelia by Armando Palacio Valdés. Edited with notes and vocabulary 


by Howard L. Schug and Francis M. Kercheville. F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, 1941. (Introduction vii pp., text 130, and vocabulary 57). 


The editors in their preface emphasize the two primary objectives which 
they had in mind in the preparation of this text for second-year college or 
third-year high school classes in Spanish: first, to introduce the student to the 
genial personality and work of one of the outstanding contemporary Spanish 
novelists; secondly, to encourage the student to read Spanish easily and 
fluently. 

The first objective, that of gaining some pertinent data concerning the life 
and work of Valdés is carried out in a most interesting and original manner. 
Using the “Testainento Literario’ of Palacio Valdés, ‘Life of Palacio Valdés’ by 
Anton de Olmet y Torres Bernal, ‘Paleles del Dr. Angélico’, and lastly, excerpts 
from Serafin and Joaquin Quintero, clse friends of Valdés as a basis for their 
introductory material and remarks, the editors have borrowed direct quotations 
and integrated them into a colorful, personal, and instructive picture of this 
well known novelist. 

As an aid to the attainment of the second objective, that of encouraging the 
student to read easily and fluently, there are two factors in favor of the chosen 
text. Firstly, the simple and graceful style of Valdés is very well adapted to 
this purpose, and secondly, the text is well equipped with a complete vocabu- 
lary as well as frequent and helpful footnotes. 

Printed on excellent paper and with very readable print, the novel offers an 
excellent point of departure for the discussion of contemporary Spanish litera- 
ture as a whole, while at the same time offering much stimulating material 
for oral discussion in class. 

KimBaLL WELLS 
Umiwersity of California at Los Angeles 
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SPANISH 


La Batalla de los Arapiles. By Pérez Galdés. Edited by Juan B. Rael. (The 
Odyssey Press, Ind., 1941. XII 120 pp. of text, exercises 29 pp., vocabulary 
49 pp. $1.00 
This is a shortened version of thee last of those novels comprising the first 

series of Galdés’ Episodios Nacionales. The series, consistng of ten novels,i 
takes up the history of Spain during the Napoleonic invasion. The hero of our 
story, Gabriel Araceli, appears in all ten volumes and he, along with other 
characters, serves as a connecting link to continue the thread of the story 
throughout the series. 

Specifically La Batalla de los Arapiles describes the defeat of the French by 
the combined fcroes of the English and the Spaniards. However, in this pres- 
ent version very little description of the battle is given. Instead the story 
centers around the hero whom we follow through many thrilling adventures, 
both in connection with his romance and his attachment to the English army. 

The story moves very fast and unfolds a succession of narrow escapes and 
complicating jealousies. The editor is to be commended for the manner in 
which he has pared the original historical novel and left a very satisfactory 
story of adventure and romance. It should appeal to all students. 

In the opinion of the reviewer this edition is very suitable for use in the 
classroom. The text is quite readable for students of second year high school 
level or second semester college level. Difficult constructions and all words 
not appearing in Buchanan’s list of the first two thousand most common words 
in Spanish are explained in footnotes, thus reducing further the number of 
obstacles to rapid reading. Important also is a preliminary explanation of the 
relation of this novel to the others of the series and an identification of the 
characters which figure in our story. 

Exercises based on chapters consist of questions in Spanish on the content 
and of varied practice for idiom learning and vocabulary building. 

The only error noted in the text was the placing of an accent on wi p. 64, 
line 23. 

K. A. BowMAN 

University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Giulietta ¢ Romeo e altre novelle. By Vincenzo Cioffari and John Van 
Horne. Book Three. (D. C. Heath, New York, 1941.) vii + 49 pp. $.28. 
This, the third booklet of the Heath-Chicago series of graded Italian 

readers, does not seem to be as interesting as the first two, probably because 

it lacks the variety and flexibility of Amici di scuola and Raccontini. 


It contains four “novelle”: J] cappone tagliato per grammatica, Il piovane 
di Giogoli, Il cieco da Orvieto, and, of course, Romeo e Giulietta.. The four 
stories, in different degrees, are all charming. For Romeo e Giulietta the 
editors have utilized the various Italian versions of the well-known plot. The 
other three stories were taken from Sacchetti’s Novelle,. Naturally, the style 
of the Italian novellieri had to be simplified a great deal, thus the picture- 
squeness of the originals is lacking, but in an elementary reader there was no 
alternative. The stories do retain, however, the interest of their plots. 
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preceded by a series of questions in English which are intended to set a 
definite aim for the comprehension activity of the lesson. At the end of the 
Italian text there is a list of the new words used. Words not appearing in 
these lists are to be found in the end vocabulary. Every chapter terminates 
with a series of Esercizi which test the pupil’s understanding of the text 
and his mastery of the new words and idioms. Quite evident is the stress 
put on the value of Italian as an aid to the acquisition of a richer English 
vocabulary. 

Since the book is meant for first-year students in junior and senior high 
schools, it demands no more than an elementary knowledge of grammar and 
syntax. Except for a few instances, the present tense is used exclusively 
through Chapter XII. The future and present perfect are introduced in 
Chapter XIII and Chapter XVII respectively. 


Le avventure di Giovanni Passaguai is a carefully prepared reader which 
should prove both useful and interesting. 


CHARLES SPERONI 
University of California at Los Angeles 


- = * 


SPANISH 


Santa Ragelia by Armando Palacio Valdés. Edited with notes and vocabulary 


by Howard L. Schug and Francis M. Kercheville. F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, 1941. (Introduction vii pp., text 130, and vocabulary 57). 


The editors in their preface emphasize the two primary objectives which 
they had in mind in the preparation of this text for second-year college or 
third-year high school classes in Spanish: first, to introduce the student to the 
genial personality and work of one of the outstanding contemporary Spanish 
novelists; secondly, to encourage the student to read Spanish easily and 
fluently. 

The first objective, that of gaining some pertinent data concerning the life 
and work of Valdés is carried out in a most interesting and original manner. 
Using the “Testainento Literario’ of Palacio Valdés, ‘Life of Palacio Valdés’ by 
Antén de Olmet y Torres Bernal, ‘Paleles del Dr. Angélico’, and lastly, excerpts 
from Serafin and Joaquin Quintero, clse friends of Valdés as a basis for their 
introductory material and remarks, the editors have borrowed direct quotations 
and integrated them into a colorful, personal, and instructive picture of this 
well known novelist. 

As an aid to the attainment of the second objective, that of encouraging the 
student to read easily and fluently, there are two factors in favor of the chosen 
text. Firstly, the simple and graceful style of Valdés is very well adapted to 
this purpose, and secondly, the text is well equipped with a complete vocabu- 
lary as well as frequent and helpful footnotes. 

Printed on excellent paper and with very readable print, the novel offers an 
excellent point of departure for the discussion of contemporary Spanish litera- 
ture as a whole, while at the same time offering much stimulating material 
for oral discussion in class. 

KIMBALL WELLS 
University of California at Los Angeles 





TEXT BOOKS 


SPANISH 


La Batalla de los Arapiles. By Pérez Galdés. Edited by Juan B. Rael. (The 
Odyssey Press, Ind., 1941. XII 120 pp. of text, exercises 29 pp., vocabulary 
49 pp. $1.00 
This is a shortened version of thee last of those novels comprising the first 

series of Galdés’ Episodios Nacionales. The series, consistng of ten novels,i 
takes up the history of Spain during the Napoleonic invasion. The hero of our 
story, Gabriel Araceli, appears in all ten volumes and he, along with other 
characters, serves as a connecting link to continue the thread of the story 
throughout the series. 

Specifically La Batalla de los Arapiles describes the defeat of the French by 
the combined fcroes of the English and the Spaniards. However, in this pres- 
ent version very little description of the battle is given. Instead the story 
centers around the hero whom we follow through many thrilling adventures, 
both in connection with his romance and his attachment to the English army. 

The story moves very fast and unfolds a succession of narrow escapes and 
complicating jealousies. The editor is to be commended for the manner in 
which he has pared the original historical novel and left a very satisfactory 
story of adventure and romance. It should appeal to all students. 

In the opinion of the reviewer this edition is very suitable for use in the 
classroom. The text is quite readable for students of second year high school 
level or second semester college level. Difficult constructions and all words 
not appearing in Buchanan’s list of the first two thousand most common words 
in Spanish are explained in footnotes, thus reducing further the number of 
obstacles to rapid reading. Important also is a preliminary explanation of the 
relation of this novel to the others of the series and an identification of the 
characters which figure in our story. 

Exercises based on chapters consist of questions in Spanish on the content 
and of varied practice for idiom learning and vocabulary building. 

The only error noted in the text was the placing of an accent on wi p. 64, 
line 23. 

K. A. BowMANn 

University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Giulietta e Romeo e altre novelle. By Vincenzo Cioffari and John Van 
Horne. Book Three. (D. C. Heath, New York, 1941.) vii + 49 pp. $.28. 
This, the third booklet of the Heath-Chicago series of graded Italian 

readers, does not seem to be as interesting as the first two, probably because 

it lacks the variety and flexibility of Amici di scuola and Raccontini. 


It contains four “novelle”’: Jl cappone tagliato per grammatica, Il piovane 
di Giogoli, Il cieco da Orvieto, and, of course, Romeo e Giulietta.. The four 
stories, in different degrees, are all charming. For Romeo e Giulietta the 
editors have utilized the various Italian versions of the well-known plot. The 
other three stories were taken from Sacchetti’s Novelle,. Naturally, the style 
of the Italian novellieri had to be simplified a great deal, thus the picture- 
squeness of the originals is lacking, but in an elementary reader there was no 
alternative. The stories do retain, however, the interest of their plots. 
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For the rest, this third reader follows the method of instruction adopted 
in books I and II. There are 250 new words and 28 new idioms. The end 
vocabulary contains nearly 700 words, but it is regrettable that it does not 
show the correct pronunciation for a few of them. 

CHARLES SPERONI 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


SPANISH 


On to South America.. By Jane Watson and Anne Z. Moore. (Henry Holt & 

Co. 1941.) $1.00. 

This book presents timely material for reading or for conversation to 
students of the second or third semester of high school or of the first semester 
of college Spanish. It is compact: in 186 pages and twenty lessons the student 
accompanies two boys, down the east coast of South America, across the 
Andes and up the west side. 

Ramon, returning to Buenos Aires, explains South American customs to 
Carlos and Juan. The language is simple yet it is not merely English-Spanish. 
Points of interest are visited in the cities and the products of the countries 
are mentioned. From Buenos Aires they go by plane to Santiago, visit the 
Chilean lakes, then fly from Valparaiso to La Paz. The aviator is an old 
college friend. In Cuzco they meet two American girls who sight-see with 
them for a day. This helps to hold the interest while the student is given 
historical data. Side trips are made from the cities. From Lima they reach 
Guayaquil, then they travel by steamer through the canal to Havana, Juan’s 
home. Carlos returns to Chicago. 

Toward the end of the book some subjunctives are introduced. The 
exercises are practical and include completion and true-and-false types. 
There is a general vocabulary, and the new words are given with each 
lesson; idioms are grouped separately. There are plenty of pictures in black 
and white, well-chosen to illustrate the text. 


BELLE ARBOUR 


John Marshall High School 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Enrollment In Foreign Languages, Pasadena City Schools 
Junior High School (9 and 10 grades) 


1 Semester 1939-1940 (June) 1 Semester 1940-1941 (Sept.) 


French 466 347 
German 71 31 
Latin 451 390 
Spanish 595 473 
Senior High School (11 and 12 grades) 
1939-1940 1940-1941 
I II I II 
French 462 456 490 404 
German 129 101 105 93 
Latin 43 60 37 48 
Spanish 367 315 370 347 
Junior College (13 and 14 grades) 
1939-1940 1940-1941 
I II I II 
French 502 391 406 355 
German 314 289 234 192 
Latin 27 28 30 21 
Spanish 387 327 381 434 
* * o 


Judith M. Grant writes as follows of Spanish Club Activities at San Pedro 
High School. 

“Four years ago when the Spanish Club membership had dwindled to a few 
faithful members the club officers decided to awaken enthusiasm by having a 
“Tamalada” (Tamale Supper). The invitations were made of rough-textured 
paper in the form of a tamale with the invitation in Spanish printed inside. 

“The menu included tamales, frijoles, combination salad, crackers or 
tortillas, sherbet, cookies, and “vino”—price 35c. Attractive place cards and 
table decorations made it a festive occasion. An interesting program of music, 
dances, and skits was climaxed by a thrilling bullfight! 

“The success of this first Tamalada made the club membership skyrocket 
until it became one of the largest and most active clubs in the school. 

“To encourage active participation in the monthly meetings it was decided 
to make the members earn their invitation to the next Tamalada by taking 
part in one of the programs during the semester. Instead of dampening their 
enthusiasm this seemed to act as an incentive and students immediately began 
volunteering to sing, dance, or be in group songs or skits (not to include 
more than 12 in a group.) A surprising amount of unknown talent came to 
light and even the more timid ones were willing to perform in small groups. 

“The second Tamalada was attended by 120, which included about 15 
teachers, who have always been boosters for our club. This meant that 105 
students had actually contributed something to one of the regular club programs 
during the year. 
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“Of course, the two club sponsors spend many of their noon hours, and 
time before or after school, working with groups in songs, and plays, but the 
interest which has been aroused in both the club and the Spanish department 
has been well worth the effort. 


“As most of the available club material has already been used a few 
original dialogues, skits and dances have been produced. 


“Some of the advanced students have written original plays portraying 
a school room scene, a hen-pecked husband buying a coat, or a cafe scene, 
and some of the simple stories such as “The Three Bears,” and “Little 
Red Riding Hood,” have been dramatized. A modified form of “Los 
Pantalones” was written and presented by one group. 


“Last semester we tried having a Christmas fiesta and gave a simplified 
version of “Las Posadas.” ‘The only ones in costume were Joseph and Mary. 
Students in the procession carried small figures of angels, wise men, and 
animals to build the “Nacimiento” (manger scene.) Fortunately, the one 
who was Joseph had an excellent voice and was able to sing Joseph’s 
responses. Two other boys, one a Japanese, sang other solos and a Mexican 
girl sang Ave Maria. As is customary in Mexico the Christmas fiesta changed 
from a semi-religious to a social affair and ended with the breaking of a 
gayly bedecked “Pifiata” which had been decorated by the father of one of 
the Mexican boys. The students decided that the Christmas fiesta was almost 


as good as the Tamalada so we now have that to look forward to henceforth 
and forever! 


“Our Spanish Club meets after school and has a regular attendance of 
between 120 and 160. (When the meetings were held at noon and they were 
excused from a part of a period we had a membership of 300!) The meetings 
are conducted in Spanish as much as possible, and open with the “Saludo a la 
Bandera,” followed by the reading of the minutes in Spanish. The President 
then turns the meeting over to the Vice President or the Program Chairman, 
who are in charge of the programs. Nomination speeches are alwaye in Span- 
ish and writing them makes a good class exercise.” 


* * * 


Members of the Association extend their sympathy to Emery W. Harvey, 
representative of D. C. Heath and Co., on the death of his wife. 


* * * 


On Thursday evening, May the first, Whittier High School presented an 
excellent Pan American program, which previously had been offered to the 
Elementary schools and to the High School. 


It consisted of tableaux and a pageant of the Americas. The first tableau 
was “Christ of the Andes.” Off stage a voice explained the significance of 
the statue, which remained in the high background, the spirit presiding over 
the whole program. 


Congratulations are due to Miss Wicklund, Miss Freeland, Mrs. Wisham 
and the many other teachers who made possible such a noteworthy program. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF SO. CALIF. 
REPORT ON THE SPRING MEETING 1941 


INTRODUCTION 


The Spring Meeting of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California, which was held Saturday, April 26, at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, made history in more ways than one. The general committee 
of seven persons which planned and organized the meeting, was drawn from 
the Executive Council of the Association and the Modern Language Center 
Committee. At the first meetng, which was held February first, it was decided 
to devote the spring meeting to a practical demonstration of the tools and tech- 
niques employed in the presentation of the cultural element in the teaching of 
modern languages. Five different pedagogical tools were selected for demon- 
stration, namely: drama, puppet plays, songs and dances, films, and recordings. 
It was further agreed to hold an exhibit of realia and to feature a Latin 
American exhibit. The choice of the general theme of the meeting was a happy 
one, for it immediately caught the fancy of everyone who learned about the 
plans. 

Six members of the general committee became chairmen of different sections, 
and the President of the Association was to plan the luncheon meeting and to 
invite leading educators of the community as guests. Twenty teachers con- 
stituted the committee in charge of the entire program. About twenty others, 
including some members of the committee, either participated in the program 
themselves or coached their students for the various presentations. The one 
hundred and fifty boys and girls who took part in the program represented 
about twenty schools, ranging from junior high school through the university. 
Many others, including some teachers, came dressed in costumes representative 
of Latin American countries, thus lending color to the entire meeting. Some 
of the sections had prepared printed programs, setting forth in detail their 
presentations, and giving suggestions as to techniques and bibliographies. 

It is difficult to evaluate a program of this nature. It was generally agreed 
that the program had many features that should be more widely known. One 
thing was certainly clear: our profession had a rich resourcefulness and great 
potentialities of which even our own members were not aware, let alone those 
who were directly concerned with the shaping of educational policies of the 
public schools. 

There is no device in existence with which we could measure the character 
and citizenship values that the boys and girls must have received from partici- 
pation in the many activities offered. We do not wish to lose sight of that. 
However, we are concerned here with the values received by the teachers them- 
selves. This will be made clear in the articles that follow. Everyone who 
carefully watched the various demonstrations must have been gratified te see 
that our profession was adopting new and improved tools and techniques that 
tend to make the teaching and learning of a language a joy and that might 
add greatly to the cultural enrichment of the citizens of tomorrow. 


Meyer KRraAKowskI1 


Chairman of the Program Committee 
Los Angeles City College 
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DraAMA SECTION 


The drama Section offered a rich two-hour program, crowded with plays and 
skits in the four languages represented, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
with only one or two minute intervals between. The students had all mastered 
their lines, and the whole performance ran very smoothly. Different types of 
schools and students of various language ablity and achievement were repre- 
sented. Thus, Los Martinez al Café was presented by a slow group of students 
from a high school, and Nous Verrons was given by more advanced high school 
students. For the Junior College plays the students had one to two years of 
college language. 

The variety in the material was also interesting. There were small plays 
written expressly for students, such as the two plays mentioned above, and 
Don Pascual y Don Crispin; a scene taken from a long play, Wilhelm Tell; 
scenes taken from a reader and dramatized, as the scenes from Manzoni’s 
I Promessi Sposi; a play written in collaboration between teacher and students, 
Musica Senza Parole; translations into the foreign language of well-known 
English materials, as the last scene from Roméo et Juliette, and Vorweihnachtsa- 
bend, a translation of ““Twas the night before Christmas”; and finally such 
plays as Courteline’s La Paix chez soi, and Tristan Bernard’s Franches Lippées, 
written for adults. 

The plays~were all presented very simply, with a minimum of stage proper- 
ties, usually just a table and the necessary number of chairs. This fact alone 
was of interest to many who have often been discouraged from using drama 
as a means to mastering language, because they assumed that elaborate 
scenery, costumes, and finished acting ability were vital. The morning’s per- 
formance proved quite adequately, however, that stage properties were un- 
necessary, even superfluous; that the students loved play-acting, and with the 
vivid imagination of youth they made up for the lack of scenery; that the 
important thing was the language value derived. 

We may take as partial evidence of the success of the program the fact 
that all the teachers who presented numbers have been receiving letters 
inquiring as to where those plays could be obtained. I have also received a 
letter from Miss Ida E. Hawes, formerly a language teacher, and at present 
Dean of Guidance at Pasadena Junior College, from which I should like to 
quote because the points made in it are important, and because it is of 
especial interest to us to know the reaction of the administrators to our 
ambitious program. Miss Hawes writes: “.. .It was a delightful experience 
and I certainly congratulate you and your associates on the splendid success 
you achieved. A ‘day’ like this tends to bind the schools together and to give 
an added incentive to students who are pursuing modern language study to 
really master the spoken language as well as to be able to read it. Naturally 
I spent my time in the drama section and I can not tell you how proud I was 
of those young people. What impressed me most, I think, but only because it is 
unusual, was the fine simplicity with which the whole event went forward. 
Attention was not absorbed by elaborate stage settings and costumes, and yet 
the scenes had so much vivacity that interest never lagged for a moment....The 
fluency and ease with which those conversations were carried on was truly 
remarkable. One teacher told me too, that on the way over and back all 
conversation was carried on in the foreign language by students and teacher. 
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That is really mastering a language!..I was glad to see the fine progress 
which has been made and to witness the earnestness and enthusiasm with which 
the affairs of the organization are being carried on.” 


FANNY VARNUM 
Chairman, Drama Section 
Pasadena Junior College 


Puppet PLAy SECTION 


The program of the Puppet Play unit was devoted to a demonstration of the 
use of various types of puppets and puppet plays as aids in language learning 
and in the introduction of the students to the cultural contrbutions of the 
peoples whose language we teach. So many teachers have made successful 
and extensive use of the puppet play as a means of vivification of the student’s 
use of the foreign tongue and of his acquaintance with its cultural concomitant 
elements, that no defense of this tool and no discourse on its efficacy seems 
necessary. No other class project arouses more enthusiasm than the prepara- 
tion and production of a puppet play, and few other undertakings permit such 
general participation of all of the members of a modern language class. 


Our hour-long program, which was given twice during the two-hour demon- 
stration period, included four playlets in three languages: French, German, and 
Spanish. Students participating in the event came from a junior high school, a 
high school, a junior college, and a university, thus showing that the puppet 
play is equally effective at various age levels. With one exception, the texts 
of the playlets presented on the program were written by students. Three of the 
four puppet stages used were made in school shops. Half of the puppets usea 
represented student workmanship. 


It was of practical significance for our visitors that each of the playlets was 
acted with a different type of puppet. Puppets whose heads were painted 
potatoes, hand puppets of wood and of papier maché, and stringed marionettes 
were used in the performances. Undoubtedly, potato puppets are easier to 
make than any other kind of puppet, and the effects which may be obtained 
with them compare favorably with those achieved with other hand puppets. 
However, potato puppets do not last indefinitely, and hand puppets of wood 
orpapier maché may prove to be more practical for the language teacher who 
uses puppet plays extensively. Although such puppets can not be made with- 
out a somewhat greater exense of time, effort, and money, they do constitute 
permanent acquisitions. Complete directions for the fabrication of hand pup- 
pets were distributed among our visitors, and a display of hand puppets in 
various stages of completion provided excellent illustrations of the various 
processes. 


The skills requisite for the construction and operation of marionettes probably 
make puppet plays performed with them impracticable for schools whose 
student bodies do not include an amateur who has made such puppets his 
hobby. The marionette show which ended our program demonstrated, however, 
that any language teacher fortunate enough to have such an artist as a student 
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will find it easy to present the cultural contributions of our sister nations of 
both hemispheres. Hand puppets may present the literature, songs, and cos- 
tumes of a foreign people, but only marionettes can effectively reproduce their 
national dances and folk customs. 


VERN W. RoBINSON 
Chairman, Puppet Play Section 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


SECTION OF SONGS AND DANCES 


In the presentation of the cultural element in the teaching of foreign 
languages the most satisfactory tools are the song and dance. ‘These are 
elemental in the life of the people and, therefore, an outward expression of the 
innermost characteristics and psychology of the nation. 

The program presented at the Spring Meeting demonstrated the possibilities 
of the use of song and dance in all foreign language classes from the junior 
high school through the junior college. The different groups gave a perfect 
demonstration of the techniques that are offered to the teacher and the infinite 
number of variations in presentation. 

The folk song, a heritage available to the junior high school student as 
well as to his older brother in the junior college, was well represented on the 
program, in all the languages: the familiar French ballad, the German peasant 
song in the charming lilting dialect, the Spanish love song, and the character- 
istic Mexican song expressing infinite longing for the home land. 

A number of delightful folk dances in the colorful costumes typical of some 
regions made a special appeal not only to the participants who thoroughly 
enjoyed dancing them but to the audience as well. The Krebs Polka, fado 
blanquito, and fantasia michoacana deserve special mention. 

Students who have been taught to take pleasure in participating in either 
the songs or dances of other nations always remember the experience long 
after other skills in the language are forgotten. They should be given the 
opportunity to share in this activity. Teachers have had experiences with 
students who have organized clubs to continue the practice of singing and 
dancing when they no longer were studying the language in school. 

Another group has special pride in the contributions that their ancestors 
have made in the field of song and dance. These young students enjoy sharing 
their heritage in the programs that they give in the community. The coopera- 
tion of the language teachers in the integration of their subjects with other 
departments is most valuable. 

EsPERANZA CARRILLO 
Chairman, Section of Songs and Dances 
Hollywood High School 


* * * 


FitM SECTION 


In the Section devoted to a showing of films and slides an attempt was 
made to present and discuss all of the different types of projection which 
might be put to educational use. The professionally made (sound and silent) 
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sixteen millimeter film, renting for about $1.50 a reel, was one example. Such 
films can be rented from various concerns, and from the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division, Department of Visual Education. They cover every 
conceivable country, topic, approach. Teacher-made films in either the 
sixteen or eight millimeter category give a more personal and intimate picture 
of the subject, but are often lacking in finish and detail. It was brought out 
that the eight millimeter motion picture camera will produce a finished film 
at a cost of about $.55 per minute of showing time; the sixteen millimeter 
camera is about three time as expensive to use, and is not necessary unless one 
expects to project in a large auditorium. 

Kodachrome colored slides are much more inexpensive than even the eight 
millimeter black and white motion picture film. They are particularly 
appropriate when the teacher wishes to speak in some detail on some one topic 
or scene. Motion picture cameras may be stopped momentarily for a brief 
“still” view of a scene, but the film is spoiled by heat if it is held still for very 
long. Another advantage in using the Kodachrome slides is that both camera 
and projector are so small that they can fit into an ordinary overcoat pocket, 
and no elaborate preparation is needed for projection, although a glass beaded 
screen is advisable for the clearest results. By using a more expensive and 
larger projector for “stills” or slides the teacher can easily show any post card 
or picture cut from a magazine or book by simply placing it in the machine. 
Colors show up very clearly. The older methods of expensive glass fabricated 
slides are completely unnecessary and do not give any better results. It is 
also possible to project words of songs, even on blackboards, if they are first 
written on yellow paper before being placed in the machine. 


The value of visual education as an instrument of language teaching is 
obvious: it presents in an interesting and living manner the backgrounds of 
language study which no amount of reading or talking can adequately describe. 
The student comes to regard the language he is studying as a means for further 
and closer understanding of a foreign way of life, not as an end or requirement 
completely met when the course is finished. 


In connection with this demonstrative part of the program there was an 
extensive exhibit of cameras and projectors of different types, so that the 
teacher might be able to get a definite idea of costs and specific uses while the 
visual results of the latter were fresh in mind. 

Joun A. Crow 
Chairman, Film Section 
The University of California at Los Angeles 


’ » * 


THE RECORDING SECTION 


The Recording Unit presented a varied program of recordings as its con- 
tribution to the array of techniques available for an effective modern language 
teaching effort. The languages represented were English, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish, the last named in several dialects. 

The committee in charge spread its energies with intent to do justice to as 
many as possible of the pedagogical values of the phonograph. The types of 
recordings demonstrated included the commercial product and the classroom 
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recording as well as the simple homemade record. Especially the well known 
commercial records were of the grammar-lesson variety, recorded by native 
experts, with accompanying text, compact grammar and vocabulary, and 
general directions. These strengthen the student’s general acquaintance with 
the language as well as heighten his phonetic sensitivity. They are heartily to 
be recommended as a first class supplement to any type of language instruction. 
Such recordings have a definite value in enhancing the interest of classroom 
procedure, but have their greatest importance insofar as they are available 
to the student for individual consultation in the laboratory. 

Another type of recording offers almost ideal flexibility, namely the more 
strictly phonetic variety. The “voice” sings or declaims passages of high 
phonetic value, in which case the student has opportunity to note intonation. 
The importance of this point will not be overlooked by the teacher who has 
discovered by his own everyday experience with foreigners that the pronunci- 
ation of our language occasions far less uncertainty than its intonation. It is 
absolutely certain that the intonation of everyday phrases in one’s mother 
tongue is at least as important as their accurate enunciation. Several excellent 
examples of such records were demonstrated. 

A substantial share of the general portion of the program was devoted to 
exhibiting amateur products of great importance. These were disks of student 
voices recorded in the classroom by individual instructors. The writer himself 
has experimented in the field and discovered that it has pitfalls for the be- 
ginner and the careless one, but it is obvious that practice will cure both the 
one and the other. We heartily recommend the amateur disk, recorded in 
private or with a group, as an aid to impartial analysis of speech habits. 

The program included further recordings of radio broadcasts in foreign 
languages and recordings in English on foreign subjects to implement the 
cultural background for language study. 

Eric WAHLGREN 
Chairman, Recording Section 


University of California at Los Angeles 


EXHIBIT 


The exhibit consisted of two parts, one part was devoted to a presentation 
of courses of study and publications in foreign languages, the other was 
devoted to Latin America. The main purpose of the exhibit was to call 
attention to the abundance of realia available in different parts of the country 
in the field of modern languages and to the practical aspects connected with the 
teaching of a foreign culture. 

The U. S. Office of Education and twelve states were represented by syllabi 
and courses of study. Of special interest were the student publications in 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, published by some of the high schools 
of the City of New York. The Board of Education of that city has to its 
credit a number of important monographs on the teaching of foreign languages. 

Four teachers exhibited valuable articles from South America, including 
such items as masks, dolls, costumes, leather paintings, water colors, Inca 
charms, carved boxes, blankets, table cloths, cotton goods, baskets, Quechua 
gloves, caps, handbags, small knives, silver llamas, maté bowls, coins, etc. 
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Visitors showed great interest in the articles made by pupils in a class in 
Mexican civilization, and in the items showing the influence of Latin America 
in fashions, movies, cartoons, etc., all made by pupils in a course on Spanish 
culture. 

The Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., exhibited a number of publications. Each teacher exhibit- 
ing materials had one to four students, dressed in costumes representative of 
Latin American countries, who acted as attendants. They had been coached 
on the items exhibited and were thus able to answer questions asked by the 
visitors. It was interesting to watch the young boys and girls explaining this 
or that item, or telling about the work done in the class on Latin American 
culture. The educational value of this aspect of the exhibit cannot be under- 
estimated. 


Through this exhibit teachers were made familiar with courses of study 
prepared by some of the State Departments of Public Instruction and became 
acquainted with teachers who had had success with courses dealing with the 
culture of our neighbors to the south. The Pan American section was featured 
in recognition of Pan American Day which had been observed earlier in the 
month in many parts of the country. 


Visitors received sample copies of modern language journals published 
by modern language associations, reprints of important articles, catalogues of 
Modern Language Summer Schools, and complimentary copies of the Spanish 


edition of Reader’s Digest. 
MEYER KRAKOWSKI 


Chairman, of the Exhibit 
Los Angeles City College 


SUMMARY 


The spring meeting of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California was both colorful and inspirational. About 300 teachers were in 
attendance during the morning. More than 200 students and teachers took 
part in the program. About 50 students from the various foreign language 
honor societies at the University of California at Los Angeles acted as guides, 
ushers, and helpers. Ten or more principals and administrative officers 
attended part or all of the session and more than 200 other guests attended 
some part of the program. 

At the luncheon Vice-President and Provost Hedrick welcomed the teachers 
on behalf of the University and expressed the hope that foreign languages 
might continue to perform their function in the schools, since now, more than 
ever, we must become increasingly aware of our relations with other peoples 
and despite the urgent demand for technical skills, we must not lose sight of 
the claim of the humanities in a real educational program, nor should we 
fall into the error of confusing present-day political ideology with the cultural 
heritage of foreign nations. 


Among the administrative officers who voiced their approval and appreci- 
ation of our efforts were: Principal Wadsworth of University High School; 
Principal Gustafson of Emerson Junior High School; Principal Wilson of Beverly 
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Hills High School; Principal McNeely of Lincoln Junior High School, Santa 
Monica; Principal Stockton of George Washington High School, Los Angeles; 
and Miss Ava L. Emmons, representing the Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent’s office. 

The address on “Languages and Democracy” by Professor Octavio Méndez 
Pereira of the University of Panama and visiting professor of Spanish at the 
University of Southern California, was outstanding, and an attempt is being 
made to secure it for publication in the Forum. Professor Méndez Pereira 
vividly sketched the progress being made in South American countries in 
developing a consciousness of solidarity with the United States, and emphasized 
the part played by instruction in the English language. He pointed out that 
much is yet to be accomplished and that the study of Spanish in the American 
schools may contribute materially toward the growth and preservation of an 
all-American democratic tradition. 


The address by Professor Fernand Baldensperger of the University of 
Paris and visiting professor of French at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, was both interesting and informative. From his rich experience as 
a writer and scholar, he drew many apt illustrations of his principal theme 
and succeeded in convincing his hearers that translation is not merely a 
necessary evil or a refractory tool, but that it plays a most important role in 
the progressive diffusion of esthetic, literary, and moral values and that the 
translator is truly an apostle of culture. 


Tue FALL MEETING 


The fall meeting of the Association will be held at Occidental College on 
October 25, 1941. The sections will conduct separate meetings during a part 
of the forenoon, and the remainder of the day will be given to a joint session 
on the theme: “The Practical Values of Foreign Language Study in View of 
the Present World Situation.” 


The Research Council has organized a subcommittee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Arthur S. Wiley of Pasadena Junior College to study the problem 
in its various aspects, and it has been proposed that we invite prominent 
people in various walks of life who could give us practical suggestions which 
might enable us to contribute more effectively toward preparation of students 
interested in those particular fields. 


By hearing what these people think about the practical value of foreign 
language instruction, we can perhaps modify our own methods or our emphasis 
in order to accomplish more specifically those aims which have immediate and 
tangible values. Members of the Association who would like to assist the 
Research Council in the preliminary study are invited to send their names to 
Mr. Wiley. 


THE DECEMBER MEETING 
Our December meeting will be held at the campus of the University of 
Southern California on Friday afternoon and evening, December 12, 1941. For 
this meeting Los Angeles teachers may secure 3 institute credits. The theme 
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of the session will be: “Techniques of Teaching Reading.” A general 
presentation will be followed by discussion groups devoted to specific problems. 
The dinner will be served at 6 P. M. in the Town and Gown, and the dinner 
speaker will be Professor Grace M. Fernald of the Department of Psychology 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. Her topic will be “Overcoming 
Reading Obstacles.” The address will be followed by a program of Christmas 
music and plays. Suggestions for the program may be sent to the secretary, 
Mrs. Ethel W. Bailey, 1328 Borrington Way, Glendale. 
F. H. REINSCH 


University of California at Los Angeles 














